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FUEL! 


Are you using high-grade coke worth $4.00 to $5.00 per net ton in your Producers ? 


We build Gas Oven Plants with Producers using as fuel coke breeze or cheap slack coal 
worth not over $2.00 per net ton. 


Is this difference worth considering ? 








Analysis of Producer F*uel used for our Vienna Gas Ovens, 
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LEOPOLDADL, VIENNA-72 KOPPERS REGENERATIVE GA3 OVENS—PRODUCER HOUSE. 


Hi. KROPPERS COMPANY, 


CONSTRUCTORS OF HORIZONTAL CROSS-REGENERATIVE 
COKE AND GAS OVENS, 


0 S. Wabash Avenue, - - = ‘ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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The Astoria Plant of the New York Consolidated Gas 
Company. 
mc 


[Prepared for the JOURNAL, by Mr. C. C. Simpson, Jr. ] 


The manufacturing plant of the Astoria Light, -Heat and Power 
Company, one which will eventually produce all the gas made and 
sold in the Boroughs of Mavhaitan, the Bronx, and a large part of 
Queéns, occupies a 400-acre tract of land, situated at what might be 
termed the extreme northwest corner of Long Island. Both the prop- 
erty and the plant have their histories ; that of the land being passive, 
will need but a few words in its recital. The history to date of the 
plant, however, is one of 8 years of magnificent engineering activity, 
and this narrative can but describe briefly the most interesting fea- 
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Fig: 2. 














Fig- 3. 


tures connected with the erection of what will be by far the largest avenue, was originally a country estate of the old-time Woolsey 
gas manufacturing establishment in flie world. family ; and, up tothe time of its purchase for gas manufacturing 
In 1899 the Astoria Light, Heat and Power Company started to ac- | purposes, it had also been used as a race track, a golf course, and as 
quire the necessary property for its projected plant; and, by 1903,'a miniature Coney Island. Possibly the layman reading this may 
had obtained possession of the 376 acres of land and water shown on fear that iis conversion into a gas plant is a still further downward 
the Ground Plan, Fig. 1. The bulk of this property, which is bounded step; but if he entertains any such fear, let him suspend judgment 
on the west and north by the East river bulkhead lines, on the east for a time, and read further. 
by Luyster creek and Rapelje sireet, and on the south by Wolcott| The maps marked Figs. 1, 2 and 3 (which isa general photograph 
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Fige 6. 


of a portion of the site) will convey an idea of the immense amount | water gas plants, giving a total manufacturing capacity of 240,000,000 


of preparatory work necessary before any actual construction could 
be started. Hills had to be, and were, leveled and dumped into val- 
leys; ponds and creeks (in many of which tide water rose and fell) 
were filled in; docks were built for the reception of material; and a 
new street (Winthrop avenue) was cut through the hills on the south 
side of the property to allow the closing of the old Bowery Bay Road. 

Again, referring to Figs. 1 and 2, it is evident that to utilize the 
full area of the property it was necessary to fill in to grade nearly 150 
acres of salt marsh and shallow water and to build more than 2 miles 
of crib bulkhead. Some of this preliminary bulkheading and dredg- 
ing can be seen in Figs. 4 and 5. But what an ideal location fora 
gas plant; acres on acres of ground numbering 376, having 2 miles 
of.good waterfront, located practically at the geographical center of 
distribution. 

By the fall of 1903 suflicient progress had been made in the prelim- 
inary grading of the site to allow work to be started en the first of 
the 9 units. These units were to be 6 complete coal gas plants of 
20,000,000 cubic feet daily capacity, and three 40,000,000 cubic feet 


| 





cubic feet daily. 

Fig. 2 gives a general idea of this proposed layout, though, up to 
the present date, but one coal gas unit (the second from the west) 
and 3 of the water gas unit, immediately east of the latter, have been 
completed. It is, therefore, with the above mentioned units that we 
shall be chiefly concerned in all that follows, and as pictures, like 
actions, are more eloquent and interesting than words, we shall al- 
low them to assist the text in every manner possible. 

Taking the first coal gas unit (in Fig. 2), starting at the north or 
upper end, we have first the coal-unloading and storage apparatus, 
followed by two retort houses, the westerly one having inclined and 
its neighbor, to the east, being fitted for horizontal retorts. Then, to 
the south, are the boiler and exhauster houses for the unit, followed 
by a separate and complete set of tar extractors, condensers and puri- 
fiers for the gas made in each retort house. Between the two purifier 
houses is the unit meter house; and last, but certainly not least, is 
the 15,000,000 cubic feet holder—the largest in the world. 

Fig. 6 (a photograph taken in October, 1903) shows the excavation 
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Fig. 8, 


in progress for the inclined retort house, 542 feet in length and 125 
feet wide; and the next illustration (Fig. 7) shows the foundations, 
in the early spring of 1904, completed and ready for the steel. 
Excavation for the horizontal retort house was started early in the 
same year. Fig. 8, taken in May, showing it practically completed, 
ready for the foundations. Fig. 9 (taken 2 months later) shows the 
foundations completed, to receive the steel work. This building, 
while somewhat shorter, covers approximately a like area to the in- 
clined house, its principal dimensions being 490 feet in length by 142 
feet in width. During the spring of 1904 work was also started on 
the foundations for the boiler house, the east and west condensers, 


and the two purifier houses ; the latter being next in point of size to| 


the retort houses, 300 feet long by 102 feet wide. 

Fig. 10 is a general view of the construction work in progress in 
May, 1904, the camera in this case being set up on the rectangular 
co-ordinates K 6, looking northeast. On the extreme right is Ber- 
rian’s Island, still in.its original state, and inhabited chiefly by mos- 


quitoes.. On the north shore of the property the work of bulkheading 
has been well started, and to the west a suction dredge is pumping 
sand and mud from the shallow water onto the salt marshes, bring- 
ing them up to grade. 

In the center of the picture can be seen the walls of the inclined 
retort house, and immediately to the right the excavation for the 
horizontal house. This photograph, though covering but a small 
portion of the work, will yet give a good idea of the extent of the un- 
dertaking ; 376 acres is certainly an extensive building site, yet the 
approved plans call for the utilization of every square foot of ground 
area available. But, with preparations underway for gas manufac- 
turing at the plant, provision must also be made for conveying the 
product to the main points of distribution. During the fall of 1903 
work was started on a 60 inch transfer main, designed to send the 
gas made at the new plant to Ravenswood, where it will then be de- 
livered through the existing tunnel to Manhattan. But we shall let 
the distribution and commercial departments handle this gas when it 
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has passed this point, and return again to the plant, making a few | 
stops on the line of this main, which, in keeping with the rest of the 
undertaking, is the largest in the world. 

The sections are constructed of }-inch steel plates, rivetted together, 
and are 60 inches inside diameter. Fig. 11 shows a. section being 








lowered into the trench, the very heavy bracing shown being neces- 
sary on account of the treacherous character of the soil. In the lay- 


ing of this main no end of difficulty was encountered. In some places . 


it was necessary to lay in an earth-cut, 26 feet deep, while at other 
points piles had to be driven to carry the pipe over marshes—all of 
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this due to the fact that the main had to be laid to conform to estab- 
lished city grades, over rolling farm land and swamp, with Astoria, 
a fair-sized town, on the route to further complicate matters. 

Fig. 12. shows a set of valves on the main at a point provided for a 











idea of the individual buildings from such a picture, as it had of 

necessity to be taken from a considerable distance to bring every- 

thing in on the plate. However, it may be interesting to note that 

the total length of building construction here under way is 1,400 

feet. 

A better idea of the individual buildings can be obtained from the 

following illustrations, also taken during the fall of 1904: Fig. 14 

shows the steel erection in progress on the inclined retort house, and 

Fig. 15 is an interior view after the steel work had been completed. 

Fig. 16 is taken, looking north through the same building, and shows 

the stacks for the batteries of retorts well under way. Having been 

started several months later, the horizontal retort house is, of course, 

not so far along toward completion. Fig. 17 shows the great travel- 
ing derrick, built specially for this job, starting in on the steel erec- 
tion. It may be here interesting to note that a total weight of 2,500 
tons of structural steel was placed in the framework of the two retort 
houses. 

In the center of Fig. 18 is the. west purifier house, with its steel 
framework completed, and towards the front can be seen the travel- 
ing cranes for raising and moving the lids of the boxes. On the right 
of the photograph is the east house, which is in a more advanced 
stage, the masonry work being practically completed. 

Fig. 19 is an interior view of the first unit boiler house, showing 
the four, 410-horse power boilers, and in the upper, righthand corner 
can be seen the fuel storagé bins. The coal is dumped from the cars 
into track hoppers, and is raised into these bins by a series of eleva- 
tors and conveyors. 

The general progress of the north shore reclamation works, up to 
September, 1904, is shown by Fig. 20; the two dipper dredges seen 
here are preparing a level bottom for the crib bulkhead. 

The winter of 1904-1905 must certainly have been very severe on 
the north shore, as the writer, in glancing through one of the diaries 
of an engineer who had charge of the dockwork, came across the fol- 
lowing short but wonderfully descriptive entry on several pages: 


**Cold as h——. Nowork. Drank coffee in Steer’s office all day.”’ 
Let us, therefore, pass over this period of delayed work and ‘‘ infer- 
nal’’ cold, returning again in the early spring of thefollowing year. 


[For illustrations 13 to 20, see pages 23-26. ] 








(Concluded from page 4.) 
Some Notes on Purification of Gas. 


— 


[Prepared for the JoURNAL, by Mr. R. H. Burpick, New York.} 


The impurities known under the title of sulphur consist usually of 
an admixture of hydrogen sulphide (H,S), carbon bisulphide (CS,) 
and a series of organo-sulphur compounds the exact nature of which 
has not been positively determined. They are present within the fol- 
lowing range of quantities in the three crude gases under considera- 
tion : 





‘Water Gases 





=~ 


From Coke From 
Coal Gas. Crude Oil Gas, or Coal. Lampblack. 
Grs. per C. Grs. per C. Grs. per C. Grs per C. 
Hydrogen sul- 
Bs es seu chet 350 to 750 100 to 400 50 to 150 150 to 350 
Carbon bisul- }. 
phide.....:.... 25 to 50 
Organo sulphur 10 to 30 Traces §to 15 
COUR ei ose: 5to 10 


After passing the apparatus for tar and ammonia removal the above 
quantities are slightly reduced by absorption in the precipitated tar 
and neutralized by the alkali constituents, principally ammoniacal 
liquor. This reduction is particularly noticeable in the case of crude 








future branch. The line was reduced at all valves to 48 inches, as 
valves of this size allow quicker manipulation than do those of larger 
diameter ; and, also, as they must be placed horizontally, consider- 
able valuable space was saved In spite of an injunction or two, the 
main was finally completea in 1905, and has been sending millions 
of feet per day to Manhattan since gas making was first started at 
the plant. ‘ 

Fig. 13 is a photograph (taken September, 1904) showing the pro- 
gress made up to that time in erecting the first coal gas unit, the 
camera in this case being set up on co-ordinates E-17, looking north- 


oil gas, where cold water is used in both washboxes and scrubbers, 
sometimes as high as 20 per cent. of the sulphur gases being dropped 
out. ‘ 

Hydrogen sulphide is freed from coals in the process of destructive 
distillation, and from oils under the influence of contact with heats, 
ranging from 800° F. upwards. 

Carbon bisulphide may be present, in combination with nitrogen- 
ous substances in coals and oils, or may be the result of free sulphur, 
broken away from sulphur Compounds, combining with incandescent 
carbon. 

The organo-sulphur compounds owe their existence to animal or 
vegetable substances in coals and oils. 





west. It is, of course, impossible to obtain anything but a general 


The removal of these impurities is undertaken primarily for the 
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consumer’s comfort, usually assured by strict legislation, and be- 
cause of the injurious effects on storage holders, distributing lines 
and meters. The burning of these compounds in humid atmosphere 
will form sulphurous and sulphuric acids which are noxious and in- 
jurious toinhale. Likewise, they have a deleterious effect on bright 
metal work, silverware, fixtures, etc. In the presence of water 
vapors pipelines and meters the sulphurous acid formed may attack 
the metal and leather diaphragms. 

Owing to the small percentages of carbon bisulphide and organo- 
sulphur compounds, their elimination is only specifically carried out 
where extreme legislation, limiting these impurities, is enforced. 
Hydrogen sulphide being the largest of the impure factors, its re- 
moval will be dealt with first alone, and then in conjunction with the 
other sulphur compounds and carbonic acid. The processes being 
essentially chemical, cheap chemical reagents having marked affini- 
ties for it are employed. Those in common use are: 

(1) Caustic ammonia (usually liquor). 

(2) Slaked lime, CaH, O,. 

(3) Iron oxide, Fe,O, as present in specially prepared artificial 
**iron mass ”’ or ‘‘ sponge.”’ 


Naturally in ‘‘ bog ore’? (mono-hydrated sesquioxide of iron). As 
found in refuse from various chemical processes, such as, ‘‘ Bowker’s 
oxide’ (derived from the waste products of sulphuric acid manufac- 
ture), and ‘‘ Lux oxide’ (a by-product in the manufacture of alumi- 
num from bauxite). 

(4) Manganese oxides (MnO, and MnO) as found in Weldon mud— 
a by-product from the manufacture of bleaching powder. 

The chemical reactions taking place when unpurified gas passes 
through lime are as follows: 


CaH,O, + 2H,S = CaH,S, + 2H,O, and CaH,O, + H,S = CaS + 2H,O. 
For hydrated iron oxide: 
Fe,O, + H,O+3H.S = Fe.S, + 4H.0, and Fe,0, + H:O + 3H.8=2FeS 


+S + 4H:0. 
For Weldon mud: 


MnO, + 2H,S = MnS; + 2H,O, and MnO + H,S = MnS + H,O. 


The employment of lime for purification is still in vogue in some 
localities, but has as a general rule been discarded in favor of the 
cheaper and more easily handled iron mass or ‘‘ oxide.”’ 

Slaked lime (CaH,O,), as used in purifying, is best prepared by 
moistening it to a point where it congeals or ‘‘ balls’’ when pressed 
in the hand. 

‘* Butterfield” states that a bushel of lime for this purpose should 
weigh 48.4 pounds, and that ‘‘A cubic yard of good kiln lime weighs 
about ll cwts. Slaking on a large scale, to the degree of moisture 
suited to gas purification, required about 135 gallons of water per 
cubic yard of unslaked lime, and that nearly 2} yards of slaked lime 
are formed from each yard of the unslaked material. A yard of lime 
slaked with the above amount of water weighs 11 cwts. Owing to 
the expansion and heating of quicklime on access of moisture, the 
storage is attended with some risk. In gas works lime is usually 
slaked in bulk as soon as possible after burning, but should not even 
then be stored any length of time before use, as it rapidly deteriorates 
in quality by absorbing CO, from the air.” 

The reactions taking place in slaking lime are: 


CaO + H,O = CaH,0O,, or CaOH.O. 


The deterioration referred to by ‘‘ Butterfield” can be wholly 
avoided by storing the prepared lime in air-tight compartments, or in 
part by heaping it so that little surface remains exposed to the air. 
Lime is placed in purifying boxes in layers from 6 to 8 inches deep, 
and in as many layers as convenient. 

Prepared according te the foregoing method, a bushel of lime will 
remove hydrogen sulphide and carbon bisulphide from 3,000 to 5,000 
cubic feet of average coal gas ; 10,000 to 20,000 cubic feet of crude oil 
gas; 15,000 to 30,000 cubic feet of coke or coal water gas; and 6,000 
to 12,000 cubic feet of lampblack water gas. 

- As large an area of first contact for the removal of hydrogen sul- 
phide is of prime importance, on account of the tendency of lime to 
combine with the CO, in gas, and form, on the impinging surface, 
hard and impenetrable calcium carbonate. 

Attempts have been made to use thin solutions of lime, either for 
the purpose of scrubbing the gas by spraying, or by bubbling gas 
through a comparatively thick solution known as ‘‘ Cream of lime ” 
or *‘ Milk of lime.” These, however, have not proved practical on 
account of the lack of absolute contact between the liquids and gases ; 





the gas from H,S, soon becomes hardened by carbonating. The em- 
ployment of liquid lime is somewhat less expensive than the semi-dry 
method. 

Lime saturated with sulphur compounds can be partially refreshed 
or revived by subjecting it to sufficient heat (by roasting) to drive off 
CS, CO, and H: §, but the process is expensive and disagreeable. Ex- 
tremely noxious vapors are given off in roasting. Chemical action 
between hydrogen sulphide, is greatly enhanced by gentle warming 
of lime or lime solutions. 

The Information Bureau of the American Gas Institute places the 
best working temperature of lime at 100° to 120° F., stating likewise 
that below 30° F. it is practically inactive. Lime has one advantage 
over iron oxide mixtures, in that it will remove carbonic acid gas, 
carbon bisulphide, organo-sulphur compounds ard hydrogen sul- 
phide, while the latter will take out hydrogen sulphide only. 

As noted previously, lime purification is fast being replaced by the 
more economical mixtures of ferric oxide. The writer is indebted to 
the Gas Engineering Society of New York City for the following 
comparative costs for coal gas purification by lime and iron sponge: 


Method. Cost per 1,000 Cu, Ft. 
CE TRU boiake s on ok do biasie Bd ac daees 4S 
SE Ase. as an egin iar coe pe Tere gees 3.25 
I Ss on Sh thn eh usealacskpetsedasiees 3.4 


These costs are approximate ,only, and will vary with the prices of 
material and scales of wages in various parts of the country, as well 
as the nature of the gas purified; but the ratio of 3 to 1 will remain 
nearly constant for any gas in any locality. 
Several systems for the removal of sulphur compounds from coal 
gas by ammoniacal liquor have been devised ; notably those of Claus, 
Hill, Holgate and Feld. These processes rely for their operation, 
chiefly on the absorp‘ion or neutralization of the acid sulphides and 
carbonates by caustic ammonia, accompanied by the formation of 
ammonium sulphate. 

The space occupied by these apparatuses is considerably less than 
by purifying boxes; but, being of unusually intricate mechanical 
and chemical design, constant interruptions in operation occur neces- 
sitating the use of ordinary purifiers, ad interim. 

An additional advantage is claimed for these systems in that the 
liquor heavily charged with ammonium sulphate brings larger re- 
turns than the sale of simple ammoniacal liquor, or can be worked 
up into marketable sulphate in the plant. 

Owing, however, to the constantly fluctuating quantities of am- 
monia and sulphur compounds generated in coal gas benches, the 
action of these systems and the results obtained are disappointing. 
The original cost for installing the necessary machinery and its sub- 
sequent maintenance is greater than for ordinary purifiers. 

The use of ferric oxide has many advantages over other agents for 
removing sulphur componds, foremost in importance being: The low 
cost of the material, ease of preparation and handling, its capacity 
for revivification and the lack of disagreeable features connected 
with other purifying materials. Its only disadvantage lies in the 
fact that its affinity for carbon bisulphide, organo-sulphur compounds 
and carbonic acid gas is practically nil, unless used with lime. The 
quantities of the three constituents in most cases are negligible. 

Iron oxide, due to its density, cannot be used in its original state ; 
but, by employing some porous vehicle to lighten its consistence, 
passage of gas through and in intimate contact with oxide may be 


ground cork may be so used. . 

Following are several excellent receipts for preparing iron mass or 
sponge, any of which will give good, practical results. Choice be- 
tween them is at the users’ discretion and may possibly be influenced 
by local conditions of wages and price of materials. Many mixtures 
are manufactured and sold under the name ‘iron mass,’’ ‘‘ sponge,”’ 
or ‘‘ oxide.” 

These mixtures are suggested by the authorities quoted; but it 
should always be borne in mind that homogeneity is a most desirable 
feature of any system. 


No. 1.—By Nesbit Latta : 


‘‘A large quantity of clean, gray iron borings, free from steel, brass 
and other metals, should be put into a trough similar to those used 
for mixing concrete. To every 500 pounds of these borings 20 pounds, 
say, of crystal rock salt may be added, and the whole wet down by 
throwing on buckets of water after the manner of slaking lime. The 
mixture should then be turned with a fork and wet daily, all lumps 





also, because a solution containing enough lime to thoroughly purify 





(Continued on page 30.) 


easily accomplished. Shavings, sawdust, corncobs, excelsior or 
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{OFFICIAL NOTICE. ] 
Forty-third Meeting, New England Association of Gas 
Engineers. 


—= 


NEw ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF Gas ENGINEERS. 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
January 9th, 1913. 

To the Members, New England Association of Gas Engineers : The 
Forty-third Annual Meeting of the New England Association of Gas 
Engineers will be held at Youngs’ Hotel, Boston, on Wednesday and 
Thursday, February 19 and 20, 1913. 

Papers on ‘* Accounting,” by Mr. F. R. Royce; on ‘‘ Gas Coal and 
Coal Gas,’’ by Mr. Edward W. Wilson; on “ Blectrolysis,” by Prof. 
A. F. Ganz; and ‘* Gas Lighting,”’ by Mr. R. F. Pierce. 

Applications for membership should be sent to the Secretary before 
February 18th. 

The sessions will begin promptly, as the subjects call for extended 
discussion. 

Members will dine together Wednesda 

All friends of the Association are co 
meeting. 


evening. 
ially invited to attend the 
N. W. Girrorp, Secretary. 








|OrFiciaAL NOTICE. | 
Annual Meeting, Efficiency Society. 


te 


The Annual Meeting of the Efficiency Society will be held, Janu- 
ary 27 and 28, at 29 West 39th street, New York city. Five business 
sessions have been arranged for, and many phases of efficiency work 
will be discussed by the members. Those desirous of attending 
should communicate with the Secretary. 


Very truly yours, H. F. J. Porter, Secretary. 








BRIEFLY TOLD. 


cceetiiandidles 

A TairTxen MeetTinc.—The mystic or cabalistic, but nevertheless 
precise, figures which denote the quantity 13 are quite in evidence 
respecting the next meeting of the Philadelphia Section, Illuminating 
Engineering Society. For instance, Secretary L. B. Eichengtgen 
(whose signature numbers 13 letters) informs us that the joint meet- 
ing of the Section and the Philadelphia Section of the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers and of the National Electric Light 
Association, will be held the 13th inst., in the Engineers’ Club, 1317 
Spruce street, Philadelphia. The papers to be presented will treat 
on ‘‘ Modern Iilumination,’’ and the named authors are Prof. George 
A. Hoadley (another 13 signature), Joseph D. Israel and Prof. Arthur 
J. Rowland. The usual dinner preceding the meeting, will be served 


in Hanscom’s Restaurant, 1221 (also suggestive of 13) Chestnut 
street, at 6 P.M. 





A WELL-D«served APPoINTMENT.—We imagine it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the appointment of Mr. Oscar H. Fogg as Engineer of 
Utilization, Consolidated Gas Company, of New York, is acknowl- 
edged (by the appointee’s friends in the gas industry) as the recogni- 
tion of exceptional ability and as a distinct reward of merit. Mr. 
Fogg is remarkably well-equipped for his new and important duties. 
From the time he started in the gas industry (1895) his rise has been 
rapid and the field covered by him a broad one. His start was made 
in the office of the General Superintendent’s department, United Gas 
Improvement Company, Philadelphia, Pa., being later employed by 
the same Company in its purchasing department. After some years 


with this Company, in its Philadelphia offices, he was sent to Yon- 
kers, N. Y., and there (and elsewhere in Westchester County, N. Y.), 
obtained a thoroughly practical training in the art of gas manufac- 
ture and its allied task of distribution. He left Yonkers to become 
Superintendent of the manufacturing, distributing and mechanical 
departments of the Flushing (N. Y.) Gas Company, and subsequently 
had charge of the construction of the new gas works and distribution 
system at Ocean City, N. J. On its completion he assumed the oper- 
ation of the property. In 1904 he was employed by the Consolidated 
Gas Company, as Engineer, to take charge of certain large main con- 
struction then underway, upon the completion of which he was 
placed in charge of the Engineering Staff, Department of Mains and 
Services. Mr. Fogg’s keen interest in, and love of his work, together 
with his initiative capacity, particularly fitted him for the next field 
to which he was called—that of special investigation work; which 
led up to his present position of Engineer of Utilization. His re- 
search work along this line gave him great opportunities for acquir- 
ing intimate knowledge of the construction and operating efficiencies 
of appliances for using gas, and his analytical turn of mind, coupled 
with his persistence in and fondness for the work, eminently qualify 
him to pursue it with promise of great results. That the Company 
chose wisely and well in this selecting will undoubtedly be shown as 
time goeson. Possessing as he does, all the qualifications essential for 
success (youth, energy, enthusiasm, persistency, initiative and capa- 
city for hard werk, with the addition of engaging personality) all are 
pleasantly anticipating the accomplishment of great things during his 
administration of the new office. He is Secretary of the Society of 
Gas Engineering, of New York city, is a member of the Society 
of Gas Lighting and of the American Gas Institute, also of the Illu- 
minating Engineering Society, and a Director in the National Com- 
mercial Gas Association. Besides this naming he is algo on the rolls 
of the International Acetylene Gas Association, and is an Associate 
Member of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 





Joint SECTION Meetina, I. BK. 8. anp N. C. G. A.—Many of the gas 
and electric men in New York and vicinity got together, the evening 
of Thursday, January 9th, in the Engineering Societies’ Building, 29 
West 39th street, New York city, the cause for the reunion being the 
joint meeting of the New York Sections of the []luminating Engin- 
eering Society and the National Commercial Gas Association. The 
papers read had to do with the magnificent lighting in connection 
with the recent gas appliance exhibition and exhibits at Atlanta, Ga. 
Mr. R. F. Pierce covered the installation of semi-indirect lighting in 
the meeting room (Taft Hall), and Mr. J. M. Coles described the 
lighting of the main auditorium.' Each of these gentlemen had per- 
sonal supervision of the lighting under discussion, and, as might be 
expected, each told his story well. The discussion was of the com- 
plimentary order, due principally to the permanent quality of the 
installation rather than to any evidences of over display. That 
most of the lamps, both indoors and out, were purchased by the 
city, would seem to add weight to that testimony, Several stated 
that the advances in burner and fixture design, as exemplified 
on a large scale at Atlanta, would be carried on, on a smaller scale, 
in other local situations. Amongst those who participated in the 
discussion were Chairman Macbeth, and Messrs. P, 8, Young, C. H. 
French, A. R. Burr, E. L. Elliott, T. J. Litle, Jr., H. B, McLean, R. 
J. Rolston, M. H. Spear and T. M. Ambler. Prior to the meeting 
proper a smaller, but none the less enjoyable gathering of abeut 50 
members occurred at Keene’s Chop House, 70 W. 36th street, where 
dinner was served a-la-carte. Announcement was made that a sec- 
ond edition of 10,000 copies of the ‘‘ Ilumination Primer ’’ was being 
printed. The next meeting is to be held, jointly with the Municipal 
Art Society, at the National Arts Club Gallery, 119 Hast 19th street, 
New York, February 12, at which time and place the following 
papers will be presented, on ‘‘ Street Lighting,” by Arthur Williams 
and ©. F. Lacombe; ‘ Building Lighting,” by O, R. Lamb, and 
“Sign Lighting,” by O. J. Gude. 





Directors’ Meetine, N. C. G. A.—The second meeting of the 1913 
Officers and Directors of the National Commercial Gas Association 
was held the afternoon of Monday, January 6th, at the Association’s 
headquarters, 29 West 39th street, New York city. Those in attend- 
ance included Messrs. C. W. Hare, C. M. Cohn, G. D. Roper, W. H. 
Petites, J. E. J. Mayer, George Williams, A. P. Brill, J. A. Norcross, 
J.C. Rushin, F. M. Roberts, O. H. Fogg, C. W. Wardell, and Louis 
Stotz, Secretary. The principal matters disposed of concerned the 








1, Ante, Dec, 9, p. 376; Dec, 16, p. 39%; Dec. 23, p. 413. 
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committee work for the coming year, which will include the preparing 
of a ‘‘Salesman’s Hand Book.’’ Newspaper copy will be exchanged 
between member companies. It was also decided to augment or 
add to the expense incidental to publishing the ‘‘ Bulletin, the lead- 
ing features of which are to be changed in considerable measure. 


CURRENT MENTION— ~~ 

Tue American Light and Traction Company’s Board, 44 Wall 
street, New York, has declared a dividend of 2 per cent. on the pre- 
ferred stock, and a 24 per cent. rate on the common stock. The divi- 
dend on the preferred is to cover a period of 4 months, from Septem- 
ber 30, 1912, to January 31, 1913. Hereafter the dividend days will 
be the last days of January, April, July and October. Both are pay- 
able February ist next. In addition the Board declared, out of un- 
divided profits, a dividend of 2} shares of common stock on every 100 


shares of such stock outstanding, issuable to steckholders of record 
(January 15) on the ist prox. 


Mr. THomas W. Stone, Engineer to the Western Gas Construction 
Company, of Fort Wayne, Ind., informs us that our mention, in the 
JourNaL for December 30th, of certain changes in the personnel of 
the Company’s management was very much in error. We expected 
that one of the Company’s officers would be in New York before this 
number went to press, wherefore we would be enabled to make note 
of the changes authoritatively and officially. However, as that visit 
did not happen, all we have to do is to state that the matter of a 
proper correction is in abeyance. 


THE Mississippi Blau Gas Company, which (according to the St. 
Louis Daily Globe-Democrat, of the 5th inst.) was incorporated to 
manufacture and distribute gas made under the Blau gas system in 
opposition to the ordinary product manufactured and distributed by 
the Laclede Gas Light Company, of St. Louis, Me. But the aforesaid 
‘‘authority ’’ must be a trifle off in its judgment, since the Blau gas 
folks have never attempted to compete with any authorized, everyday 
operating gas company. To the contrary the Company only seeks 
for consumers in those sections of a settlement not reached by the 
regular mains of a gas company; in fact, quite after the fashion of 
those who operate in the fields occupied by apparatus of the Spring- 
field type. Further, the capital stock of the concern that is to ‘‘ com- 
pete’ with the Laclede Compaay starts out with a capitalization of 
$200,000. 


Ovr informant in respect of the above is Mr. Frederick Egner, who 
in inelosing the newspaper notice writes this marginal line or two 
thereon : ‘‘ When I was a boy of 6 gas was carted around in big black 
wagons and delivered to houses—the one in which we lived was so 
served. This was at Darmstadt Hesse, Germany.” 


‘‘I7s just as good as if | had been given a big Christmas gift my- 
self,’ exclaimed one of the most influential citizens of New Albany, 
Ind., when he was informed that Mr. Jas. W. Dunbar had been ap- 
pointed General Manager of the United Gas and Electric Company, 
and of the New Albany Waterworks plants as well. The official 
notice was given out the last week in December, the phrasing of the 
public announcement being this: ‘‘On and after January 1, 1913, 
Mr. James W. Dunbar will assume the position and duties of General 
Manager of the United Gas and Electric Light Company and the 
Waterworks.’ No mistake was made by the powers that-be in this 
naming, for from every point of view and in every good sense, New 
Albany—aye, the entire great Hoosier State—holds no other in- 
habitant better fitted for the labor he is thus happily elected to direct. 
Later thought would prompt ustoadd: * * * Thegreat Hoosier 
State, or any other State. 

In this connection it might be well to again note that Mr. M. J. 
Insull, of the New Albany syndicate-controlling spirits, has been 
transferred to headquarters in Chicago, as Vice-President of the 
Middle West Utilities Company. 2 


Mr. Ricuarp S. WaLsH, for the past 10 years connected with the 
Brooklyn division of the Greater New York Department of Gas, 
Water and Electricity, died in St. Catharine’s Hospital, Brooklyn, 
following a rather complex operation, the morning of December 
27th. Deceased was born in North 12th street, the then Williams- 
burgh section ef Brooklyn, Nov. 24, 1871, and his ancestry traced 
back in Brooklym to the times when the Saxtan-Howell-O’Connell- 
McLaughlin-Shevlin combination were well-bothering the gas and 
other public utilities of Kings County. In fact, he was the grand- 
son (maternal) of the late Ald. ‘ Dan.” O'Reilly, of the Red Hook 
district, whose political ways were certainly productive of much 


29 
turmoil to the faithfal in the 5 years preceding 1876. The funeral 
serviees were held in the Church of St. Vincent de Paul, North 6th 
street, Williamsburgh, the morning of the 30th ult. 


in Calvary Cemetery. 


Interment was 


THE output by the Washington (D. C.) Gas Light Company for the 
24 hours of the 24th ult., amounted to 11 millions cubic feet, by quite 
a number of thousands the banner output day in its history. 


By-THE WAY, writing of the Washington Gas Company puts us in 
mind that one of its engineering staff, whose abilities as such many 
a time and oft pulled the Washington Company out of many a pinch, 
but who was let go, when Mr. Leiter and his confreres secured con- 
trol of the Company, not on the ground of inability or lack of capa- 
bility of any sort, but that his salary was so large as to interfere with 
certain plans concerning economy, has been appointed General Man- 
ager of the Georgetown (D. C.) Gas Light Company. 


WITH this number we publish the first installment of an article, 
which it is estimated will require 6 issues for its completion. When 
completed it will have afforded a properly illustrated description of 
the Astoria (N. Y.) plant of the Consolidated Gas Company, which 
plant will ultimately be by far the largest metropolitan gas under- 
taking in the world. The ‘‘ ultimate structures” will provide for a 
plant up to a daily output of 240 millions cubic feet. So far the work 
is about one-quarter completed. This article has been written by Mr. 
C. C. Simpson, Jr., whose father has been and is now connected in 
important capacity with the Consolidated Gas Company, and form- 
erly with one of its constituent corporations. In fact the father’s 
connection with the gas industry of New York city dates back well 
over 40 years. This story involved much preparation on the part of 
the author, and has been arranged for at cofisiderable expense to the 
JOURNAL, 





Publications. 
[All Publications, Catalogues, etc., mentioned below, are kept in our 
office for the convenience of our patrons. } 














‘* Graphite.’”-—The monthly publication of the Joseph Di xon Cru- 
cible Company, of Jersey City, N. J., illustrates how an article may 
be made interesting. Graphite of itself is surely not that, but its ap- 
plications concern innumerable phases of modern life, in which the 
gas industry also has a good look in. Get a copy. 


‘* Domestic Science.’’—Teaching the housewives of to-morrow that 
gas is the superior of all other methods of cooking is good business, 
How to do this effectively is told by Mr. W. O. Lamson, Jr., in the 
January number of ‘‘ New Business.” 


** Dewey Decimal Indexing System.’’—A general description, with 
a lengthy table of class numbers of the Dewey decimal system of 
classification, is given in a revised edition of ‘‘ Bulletin No. IX.” of 
the University of Illinois. Copies are available at 50 cents each, 
from the University, Urbana, Ils. 


‘* Safety, Relief, Sanitation and Welfare.’’—For the past 2 years 
these subjects have been handled by a separate bureau of the United 
States Steel Corporation. This ‘‘ Bulletin No. 3” has for its cover 
design a red ball on a white background, the danger sign adopted by 
the Company. The larger number of the 61 pages illustrate and 
describe several appliances for the preservation of the lives and 
health of their workmen. The Manager of the Bureau (Mr. C. L. 
Close) may be addressed at 71 Broadway, New York. 


‘* Bureau of Mines.’’—The Second Annual Report of the Director 
of the Bureau of Mines, for the year ended J une 30, 1912, contains a 
resume of the work carried on during the year, a list of the pub- 
lications issued, etc. 


‘* Rate Making.’’—A pamphlet giving abstract of laws and opinions 
concerning rate reasonableness. Issued in preliminary form by the 
Department on Regulation of Utilities, National Civic Federation. 


‘* The Only Commodity Every Business Institution Buys.’’—The 
answer will be found in a booklet bearing this title, issued by the 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company, of Chicago. It contains 
light reading. 

‘* New York State Reports.’’—Semi-monthly reports of decisions, 
opinions and rulings of the varions departments of the State of New 
York, are to be issued by the J. B. Lyon Company, Albany, N. Y. 
The first number is now available: 
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(Continued from page 27.) 
and hard particles being broken up, sifted or thrown aside, until 
oxidation is complete. It may then be mixed with clean shavings, 
containing no pine rosin or other gum, at the ratio of 56 pounds of 
the iron oxide to a bushel of the mixture.” 
No. 2.—Society of Gas Engineering, New York city: 


‘A satisfactory oxide can be manufactured in the following man- 
ner: Measure out from 500 to 1,000 bushels of clean, soft wood shav- 
ings. Spread the shavings out until they form a layer from 8 to 10 
inches deep. Wet them thoroughly with salt water. For each bushel 
of shavings used weigh out 20 pounds of clean, fine-cut, cast iron 
borings, free from steel or brass. Cover the shavings with } of the 
total amount of borings. Turn the shavings and borings several 
times until they are thoroughly mixed. Wet with salt water from 
time-to-time, so that the temperature will not rise above 140° F. On 
the next day add another } of the borings and proceed as before. 
Continue in this way until all of the borings have been mixed. The 
lumps which form should be broken up. As oxidation becomes com- 
plete the layers may be thickened. When the material has cooled 
and oxidation appears to be complete, the oxide may be stored in 
piles from 4 to 8 feet high, which should be inspected occasionally.” 

No. 3.—By Pierre Plantinga, in an article written for the AMERICAN 
Gas Licut JOURNAL, says: 

“Mix clean, fine, cast iron borings with sal ammoniac in the pro- 
portions of 20 pounds to 1 ounce; distribute on floor, in layers of 
about 6 inches, and allow to rust for at least 3 weeks, turning and 
wetting the borings every few days. Mix with soft wood shavings 
or chips previously wetted, to make the material weigh about 40 
pounds per cubic foot.’’ 

No. 4.—By Mr. E. C. Jones, San Francisco, Cal. : 


‘* One bushel coarse sa wdust ; 25 pounds copperas, 124 pounds slaked 
lime. The oxide is made in batches of about 60 bushels each. The 
copperas should be dissolved in barrels, placed on end with one head 
removed, the steam pipe extending to near the bottom of the barrel 
and having a convenient valve for shutting off and turning on all 
steam. Place copperas in 3 barrels and dissolve with water from the 
condensed steam, adding some copperas as the amount of water in- 
creases. The lime should be slaked as dry as possible, taking care 
not to burn it in the slaking. The lime should be about the consist 
ence of cheese curd. Spread out 50 bushels of coarse sawdust and 
with this the dissolved copperas from the barrels (3 barrels are a 
convenient number) use hose connections to the barrels. Turn over 
until thoroughly mixed, then add half of the necessary amount of 
lime and beat it in carefully. Turn over the mixture and allow it to 
stand for 24 hours, then add the final half of the lime and mix thor- 
oughly, beating the lime into the mixture so that no particle of 
lime is visible.” 

There is no possibility of free iron existing in this last mixture 
therefore, fire danger and the chances for the formation of iron ak 
bony! (referred to later on), are greatly lessened. 

No. 5.—Lux oxide. ‘‘Semi-natural oxide,” which consists mainly 
of hydrated ferric oxide and sodium hydrate, is shipped by the manu- 
facturers in Germany with specific directions for mixing with shav- 
ings. 

No. 6.--Bowker’s oxide comes ready prepared for use and, when 
new contains: 


onstituent, Per Cent. 
Oxide of iron......... guid: S:3 Lasedin cai 35.31 
Metallic iron............ eal Sin at . Traces. 
Organic and woody matter.............. 29.19 
NO a5 iS 5 ASG AAE oe wkd nc kbs 5 aux 35.50 


No. 7.—Bog ore is extensively used abroad. L. T. Wright recom- 
mends that it be dried to 10 per cent. to 20 per cent. moisture, and 
lightened with a considerable quantity of sawdust or shavings. Its 
composition when dry, according to Newbigging, is : 

Constituent. 


: ’ Per Cent. 
Ferric oxide........ + sand as es Dab webiwn --- 60 to 70 
Organic matter................ biécseres 15 to 25 
RES eae ay iicénthenk - 4to 6 
NL <icthcncdininn sii ieteie ile €o.40 00 2 2 


No. 8.—By R. H. Burdick : 


Every 2 bushels of coarse shavings to be thoroughly coated with 
cream of lime (1 barrel of the liquid being used) and 25 pounds of 
copperas dissolved in 4 barrel of hot water. This is allowed to dry 
for a few days (that the lime may get a firm hold on the shavings) 
and then 20 pounds of thoroughly rusted iron, wet with salt water, 


mixed in. When this process is complete the sponge is to be spread 
in layers of about 10 inches thick, wetted again slightly with cop- 
peras water and exposed to the action of sunny atmosphere for over 
a week. Turned every day while ‘‘curing.”’ 


No. 9.—Later, Mixture No. 8 was modified by reducing the amount 
of iron oxide added to 15 pounds per bushel. ‘This was due to a 
shortage in iron borings of the desired quality. 

No. 10.—A modification of No. 4 has been also used successfully. 

The shavings are wet with cream of lime and allowed to become 
nearly dry. In that condition hot copperas water (nearly concen- 
trated solution) is sprayed over the ‘‘limed’’ shavings while they 
are being constantly turned. The mixture is then allowed to cure 
out of doors as in No. 8. 
This last form is cheaper to make than the two previous ones, where 
small cast iron borings are not obtainable in suitable quantities with- 
out freight charges, but relies for its ferric oxide content entirely 
upon the action taking place between lime and copperas. 

Sponge mixtures containing the largest possible quantities of iron 

oxide would theoretically be the most economical to employ, as the 
amount of H,S removed per bushel would be greatest; but the heat 
developed by too sudden uniting of hydrogen sulphide and iron 
oxide within a small mass, and later in reviving the sponge by ex- 
posure to air, necessitate lowering the amo unt of ferric oxide within 
a safe limit. 
The amounts of gas that can be purified economically by 1 bushel 
of sponge depend, first, on the kind used; second, size and type of 
purifiers ; third, the quantity of tar, ammonia or cyanogen carried 
forward from condensing apparatus. It is extremely important that 
all tar, oil, ammoniacal or naphthaline vapors be as n ear absolutely 
removed as possible before entering the purifiers to prevent fouling 
of the purifying material—thereby hindering the performance of its 
work. Ammonia and cyanogen form ferrocyanides in the sponge 
which interfere with the action of oxide and prevent revivification. 

A good sponge, containing about 30 pounds of ferric oxide to the 
bushel, will remove H,S from 50,000 to 75,000 feet of coal gas per 
bushel, 150,000 to 200,000 cubic feet of coke or coal water gas ; 75,000 
to 150,000 cubic feet of crude oil gas, and 80,000 to 140,000 cubic feet 
of lampblack water gas, before the percentage of sulphur is high 
enough to render the mass unfit for use. Sponge should be used 
with numerous revivings until its free sulphur conte nt is at least 40 
per cent. by weight (dry) up to which point it will perform its func- 
tions well unless interfered with by tar, etc. 

The approximate capacity of bog ore is 1,500,000 cubic feet of coal 
gas per ton and 5,000,000 cubic feet of carbureted water gas per ton. 

As to the type aud design of purifying apparatus —i.e., the purifier 
boxes themselves—there are many styles in use and favor at the 
present time. Formerly the square, cast iron box with water lutes, 
and one or more sponge trays, was considered the best form, but the 
advent of rubber seals, cheaper riveted steel cylindrical purifiers, and 
concrete or wood stave purifying boxes, is opening a convincing field 
for investigation. Regardless of particular constructive details, the 
most essential features to be inculcated in a set of purifiers are: 
Low first cost ; cheap maintenance ; ease, safety and cheapness of re- 
vivification ; provision for rapid charging and discharging ; and abil- 
ity to reverse the flow of gas through any box that the maximum 
capacity may be gotten out of the sponge. Where temperature con- 
ditions permit the building of purifiers out-of-doors, the cylindrical, 
dry-sealed, steel box is the most economical to install and operate ; 
but where housing is necessary and building space valuable the 
square type is preferable. 

Dry-sealing offers advantage over wet lutes (either water or oil) 
in that sudden increases in pressure can be taken care of, without 
dangerous and inconvenient blowing of seals. Where purifier houses 
are a necessity to protect workmen and apparatus from inclement 
weather conditions, suitable construction should be provided for fire 
protection and good ventilation. Several schemes have been devised 
and apparatus placed on the market to distribute sponge to the best 
advantage in each box, that the maximum efficiency and life may be 
obtained ; most of them having a tendency to present a large area of 
first contact to the incoming gases. 

The development of the 3 and 4-layer boxes from a single layer, the 
use of Jaeger grids and other systems have this in view. Rate of 
flow or time contact of the gas through purifying material, and thick- 
ness of la;ers, also play important parts in complete purification. 

Kanuth (a German chemist) recommends a rate of flow of 1 foot 
per minute, or an area of first contact of .7 square foot per 1,000 cubic 








feet of coal gas per 24 hours. 
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The Berlin (Germany) Gas Company provides 1.17 square feet of} Iron sulphides, as produced in purifiers, have a greater affinity for 
first contact per 1,000 per diem, for 4-tray, boxes where 4 boxes are| oxygen than for sulphur, and when exposed io air or oxygen, drop 
used. their sulphur and take up their original state. This phenomena takes 

‘‘ Butterfield ” states that: ‘A common allowance in large works | Place according to the following equations : 
is 400 square feet minimum area of purifiers per million cubic feet of 2Fe.S, + 30, = 2Fe,0, + 38, 
gas to be purified per day. It does not appear to have been defi- 2Fe,S, + 30, + 2H,O = 2¥e30,, H,O + 68 
nitely established that the same rate of flow and time contact are re- 4FeS pat ga Satay ay | +4 48 
quired with vessels charged with lime for the removal of H,S as with oagrtire- HEE Sepa gies. = 
sulphided lime for the removal of CS, or CO,, or with ferric oxide for The sulphur thus deposited accumulates in the iron sponge, grad- 
the vemorval of 8." ually weakening its purifying ability until with from 40 per cent. to 

. 50 per cent. of free sulphur present the sponge will be rendered in- 

v* aah : : : active and useless. This unity between ferric oxide and air was 

Newbigging’s ” rule is to provine ‘6 square foot superficial con- formerly made possible by emptying the purifiers and spreading the 
tact area per 1,000 cubic feet per 24 hours, or a speed of 1.16 feet per sponge in thin layers where it could come in contact with fresh and 
minute. preferably sunlit air. The assistance of solar rays upon this action 
may be due to the influence that intense light seems to have on cer- 
tain chemical actions, or more probably the gentle, heat-fostered re- 
vivification. In the practice of this, as well as all other methods of 
reviving iron mass, caution must be exercised to prevent too rapid 
change from sulphides to oxides, as the heat generated is liable to 
destroy the purifying material. A more recent and much more 
economical method is to pass air through the sponge while it is in 
place in the containing vessels. 
It is first becoming universal practice to remove the covers of 
purifiers after the gas-flow has been cut off, and by means of an ex- 
hauster (steam-jet or power driven) or blower, force air through the 
sponge at a gentle pressure, thus reviving it in situ. In some cases 
where dry-sealed boxes are employed, and the removal of covers 
adds considerably to the cost of revivification, air is drawn through 
the boxes through valves placed either in the tops of the boxes them- 
selves, or on the mains adjacent to and connecting with the purifiers, 
Similarly, the requisite areas for oil gas and lampblack water gas} without removing the covers. 
may be calculated by referring to the quantities of sulphur contained| Here again the necessity for caution asserts itself, especially in re- 
in these gases. In reviewing the various rules and formulae for de-| viving a closed box, for at some period in drawing or forcing air 
sign of purifying apparatus, the writer finds that particular stress is | through the purifying material, an explosive mixture is approached, 
placed on ‘‘ area of first contact.” It is, however, his firm conviction, | reached and passed. Should the heat generated by too rapid revivi- 
based on practice in the East and West, that volume of sponge and | fication set fire to the sponge, when the combination of air and gas 
ferric oxide content are of greater importance than the ‘‘ contact | was propitious, a serious explosion would occur. 
area.”’ Such an accident happened 3 years ago (Geneva, Switzerland) com- 
The following quantities of sponge, containing at least 15 pounds | pletely destroying the purifying house, meter house and engine room 
of ferric oxide per bushel will entirely purify the four gases provid-|of that plant, together with the lives of 14 men. 
ing they are thoroughly freed from condensable tar and oily vapors.| ‘‘ Butterfield ” states that: 
Coal gas, 4 bushels per 1,000 cubic feet per 24 hours; coke or coal, 
water gas, 2 bushels; crude oil gas, 3 bushels; lampblack, water gas, 
3 bushels. These amounts are considerably in excess of the theoreti- 
cal requirements of chemical combination, but have been found to 
hold good in practice. The experiments made by Mexz (an eminent 
German chemist) wherein he concluded that ‘‘ Four cubic feet of 
oxide distributed through 4 boxes was the proper basis for purifica- 
tion, regardless of area of first contact or rate of speed,’’ seems to 
peg” ry ealiger abate made some tests along similar lines a os i thought adivienhle ” navayaty snultiphe- layed boxes than 
in 1902 (passing gas through, first, one broad layer, and comparing situ,’ or boxes equipped with the various forms of patent grids, which 
these results with several narrower layers) and, in his able paper be- do not permit the ages: “ ee gr dee angers conte - 
fore the Pacific Coast Gas Association meeting of that year, gave tak en to employ aaemamayahy oxide. Buch neaes should he provided 
figures showing that area of first contact was not the controlling with o number of pieces of wrought iron pipe, extending Seom:.She 
feature in purifying boxes. top to bottom of the box, so that a thermometer may be lowered into 
Temperature conditions have much to do with the combining of them and the temperature of the og obtained: If it is found that 
both oxide and lime with sulphur impurities, just as other chemicals ihe temperatere hes risen above 170° F. to 180° F., Se saneaet oF Sir 
1 unite more favorably at certain temperatures. Below the freezing should be decreased. If that coms not have the desired effect, steam 
point (32° F.) both of these purifying agents are inactive with refer- should be admitted to the box. 
ence to hydrogen sulphide. The most efficacious temperatureis about| If the temperature conditions during revivification are not under 
95° F., though good results may be expected anywhere between 60° | absolute control, there is danger (especially, in instances of air being 
F. and 120° F. drawn down through spenge), that an unnoticeable, smouldering fire 
There aretwo radical drawbacks to maintaining much higher than | may be started, which, after the box is placed in service, may con- 
65° F. to 75° F., one being the necessary provision of heating devices | tinue under the influence of a large oxygen content in the gas. In 
to hold the temperature above that of the atmosphere; another, the |such a case sulphurous oxide would pass out with the good gas into 
expansion of sponge under the influence of heat, which might, under | the distributing system. This sulphurous oxide would be detected 
certain conditions, retard the flow of gas from the purifiers; the third | soon enough to prevent any serious effects, if suitable acetate of lead 
being in the fact that free particles of iron and sulphur will take fire | tests were run continuously. 
and continue burning at comparatively low temperatures. Where| The danger from fire is probably the only objection to the use of 
purifiers are exposed to cold weather they should be provided with | layers of sponge of greater depth than now employed. As the rise in 
proper means of -maintaining a fairly constant temperature a little | temperature in reviving purifying material is‘an indication that the 
over 60° F., either by housing them in heated buildings ; or, if out-of- | proper chemical change is taking place, and the drop in temperature 
doors, by the insertion of steam coils within the boxes. As before|a sign that such action is ceasing, a close watch should be maintained 
noted the almost universal adoption of oxide has been due toits capa-| over the process to know when revivification is completed. The drop 
city for revivification and repeated use. in temperature throughout the mass is usually indicative of the 


This applies to coal gas only. 


‘** Anderson ”’ limits the flow of gas to 2,000 cubic feet per square 
foot of contact area per 24 hours. 

L. T. Wright allows .4 square foot per 1,000 per diem in each vessel. 

A California gas company has provided (for oil gas purification) 
an area of .5 square foot per 1,000 cubic feet per 24 hours. 


The following is quoted from a paper written for the New York 
Society of Gas Engineering : 


‘*There is undoubtedly a relation affecting the economy of purifi- 
cation existing between the volume of material used and the cross 
section of the boxes, and it has been proved at many works that, 
when 3 layers are in operation (in series) and the layers are from 2 
to 3 feet thick, the cost of labor for purification will increase rapidly 
if the surface of first contact becomes less than .6 square feet per 
1,000 cubic feet of gas per 24 hours, when purifying average coal 
gas. In the case of water gas .4 to .5 square feet of first contact per 
1,000 cubic feet per day might answer.”’ 


** Revivification is apt to occur sluggishly and incompletely, or to 
take place with great vigor and consequent heating. By careful re- 
gulating of the amounts of air admitted, according to the tempera- 
ture attained in the mass, the desired chemical change may be effected 
without undue slowness or celerity. Heating the oxide to about 70° 
C. (158° F.) favors complete revivification.”’ 

The Society of Gas Engineering, New York City, issues the follow- 
ing caution : 
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chemical change being complete, although in case the sponge con- 
tains an excess of moisture this fall in temperature is deceptive. Too 
much moisture seriously retards the process, and it is frequently 
necessary to ‘‘blow * a box several successive times to revivify it 
thoroughly. 

Another system for partially reviving sponge while gas is passing 
through it is to inject with the foul gas a small percentage of air. 
From 1 per cent. to 2 per cent. of air may be safely used in this way 
without serious detriment to the candle power or heating values. 
The writer has made tests similar to those he made with carbonic acid 
gas, to determine the effect of the presence of air on gas thus treated, 
and found that, for each per cent. of air by volume, added before the 
sulphur purifies, the reduction in candle power was from .2 to .3 
candles per cent. of air between 4 and 2} percent. The nitrogen 
played the greatest part in damping the candle power, as the oxygen 
in the added air (the major part at least) was used up in the purifiers 
to convert iron sulphides into oxide. This drop in candle power does 
not corroborate the figures given by Nesbit Latta, appended herewith : 


Air Admitted, Loss in Candle Power, 
Per Cent. Per Cent, 
BOs oes se eniecececnneteneeschesatipe ce be 2.0 
Be pvtan cacy sh wapveeenc'pe up bes bwenes es 2.3 
Dilestwn tai nrithecehn 1040s Ria apohat hones 2.6 
Dilkn op sUheg de. g0aes00psncngtbess sas4 3.0 
BBs sk See e eed wcedécctacee vests 3.6 
Bedi n nce cnc nce cece ce ctwessccsosves seve 3.9 
B.S, procidccnvncecdcscensccnriseverpesceve 4.3 
Es Kawa ne oe 200s 005 00040 opedsess sage sbes 4.8 


Greater economy can be reached in a purifying plant where the 
reversal of flow of gas through the boxes (other than the rotative 
system controlled by a center seal) or the reversal through the boxes 
themselves can be accomplished. This flexibility of operation will 
give greater exposure of unfouled sponge than any other system, and 
it is now being adopted in the latest installations. 

Mr. Newbigging describes the accompanying unique method em- 
ployed in the Beckton (England) works for the complete removal of 
CO,, CS, and H,S. 

‘* This process requires 4 sets of vessels, each set being worked on 
the rotation system. The first set is filled with lime for the removal 
of carbonic acid, the second with oxide of irov for the removal of 
sulphureted hydrogen, the third set with lime for the removal of 
carbon bisulphide, and the fourth set with lime for the final elimina- 
tion of any sulphureted hydrogen from the sulphide of lime boxes. 
The foul gas after it has passed through the first boxes, and whilst 
charged with sulphureted hydrogen, is allowed to enter the third set 
of purifiers until the lime in these has become sufficiently sulphided 
for the removal of bisulphide of carbon. When this stage of the 
process is reached, the course of the gas is changed so that, instead 
of flowing from the first set to the third set, it passes from the first 
set to the second set where the sulphureted hydrogen is removed. It 
then passes to the third set where it comes in contact with the sul- 
phide of lime previously mentioned. This removes the carbon bisul- 
phide from the gas and at the same timea certain amount of sul- 
phureted hydrogen is liberated. The gas then passes to the fourth 
set of boxes where the sulphureted nydrogen thus liberated is re- 
moved. These last boxes are never allowed to become more than 
slightly fouled before they are renewed ; the half fouled material be- 
ing trausferred either to the first or third set for further use.” 


The presence of sulphur compounds in gas can be detected by allow- 
ing it to impinge on a piece of bibulous paper, soaked with acetate of 
lead (at least 10 per cent. solution). A continuous test of this nature 
should be run on the gas passing out to the distributing system. For 
a quantitative test for sulphureted hydrogen in gas, Tutweoilers’ 
apparatus, with a standard iodine solution, may be employed with 
fairly accurate results. Care should be taken to maintain a constant 
temperature of the gas during such a test. 

The percentage of sulphur in sponge can be ascertained by freeing 
the sulphur compounds from the organic and tarry matters, getting 
it into solution and titrating this solution against a normal or stand- 
ard barium chloride solution, or by converting the sulphides into 
barium sulphate, which can be filtered out and weighed. In testing 
sponge it is extremely essential that an average sample of the entire 
mass be obtained. This test should be made on the sponge in each 
box at least oncea month. After the gas has passed through its many 
stages of purification, an impurity is generated in the purifying boxes 
and mains themselves, which travels into the distributing systems 
and causes many unaccountable stoppages found there. This is iron 


ture; but, like naphthaline, it condenses into a rust-like solid when 
suddenly chilled. 

Mr. F. B. Wheeler, in a paper written for the Amertcan Gas LiGut 
JOURNAL, states that : 


‘“*Tt is formed by the action of carbon monoxide (CO) on imper- 
fectly oxidized iron in purifying material and on the mains and ser- 
vices themselves. Its presence in a solid state can be almost entirely 
avoided by use of thoroughly prepared sponge, by having the out- 
going gas as dry as possible, and by keeping purifiers, mains and 
services and meters protected against sudden variations in tempera- 
ture.”’ 


In ‘‘Remsen’s Chemistry,” the following method of making iron 
carbonyl is given, which can unconsciously be duplicated in purify- 
ing boxes, mains, services, etc. : 

‘* When finely divided iron is allowed to cool in hydrogen to 80° 
F., and then treated with carbon monoxide, the ensuing gas imparts 
a yellow color to the flame of a Bunsen burner. This phenomenon 
is due to the formation of volatile compounds of iron with carbon 
monoxide, the principal one having composition Fe(CO),.”’ 

With this in view it is a wise precaution not to put new sponge into 
the last box of a set of purifiers, as any unrusted particles of iron 
might have the foregoing effect. If it were possible to definitely pre- 
vent the precipitation of this gas into a solid state, its cultivation as 
a luminous element in artificial gases might be accomplished. In oil 
gas, due to the comparatively small percentage of carbon monoxide, 
there is not so much likelihood of iron carbonyl being present, as in 
water gas or coal gas. 

No attempt has been made in the foregoing notes on purification to 
include the costs of labor and materials entering into the various 
processes, owing to the different local cost conditions prevailing in 
many sections of the country, but each step of purification, from the 
point where the gas leaves the generating apparatus until the clean 
finished article reaches the consumer, can be put on the most eco- 
nomical basis by the intelligent use of efficient purifying apparatus, 
labor-saving devices and conscientious, thorough-going labor to care 
for each stage of the process. 








New Methods and Appliances. 








INDUSTRIAL FugL AS A REVENUE PRODUCER AND How To DevgELop 
THE LarGe Consumer.—[A paper prepared by Mr. Jonn S. Weiou 
and the Industrial Division of the Philadelphia Gas Works, for the 
Atlanta Meeting, National Commercial Gas Association. |—That in- 
dustrial fuel is a revenue producer has so often been proven, that it is 
now an accepted fact by the managers of gas companies, and they 
are all endeavoring to get business of this class. The question of 
rates has a direct bearing on the amount of industrial business that 
can be obtained in any situation. Naturally, a low rate will assist, 
not only in securing the available business, but will open up a field 
that cannot be entered without comparatively low rates. 


The developing of a large consumer is usually gradual, requiring 
the efforts of a well-organized and a cantata trained industrial 
division. It is believed that the ways and means here discussed to 
obtain the industrial appliance business will serve as a guide for 
other gas companies, whether their division be large or small, or a 
division of one man, or a division of many men. 

How this can be done is best explained by reviewing the working 
of our industrial division in Philadelphia, that has under its care 
factory appliances, factory illumination, and gas engines, with a rate 
of $1 per 1,000 cubic feet. 

Development of Salesmen.—Great care is exercised in employing 
the right kind of men forthe making of industrial salesmen. Begin- 
ners are chosen that are not too young, who must have a good educa- 
tion, appearance, personality, ambition, and some mechanical train- 
ing or a liking for mechanics. With these qualifications on which 
to build, the beginner is taken, first, into the office of the division, 
and there taught the principles, the spirit and the policy of the com- 
pany toward the public. Here he is under close observation and here 
it is determined, if, or not, it would be well to continue his up-build- 
ing. If, during the preliminary training, he stands this (the acid 
test) he is, when the opportunity presents itself, transferred to the 
appliance inspection and repair force and later to the selling force. 
Through: these different stages of his education his development is 
gradual or rapid according to the strength of purpose of the individ- 
ual wpe fone It is the endeavor of the company to enlarge the 
knowledge of the industrial division employees in every way. I['o this 
end salesmanship is taught. Qualified employees from commercial, 
distribution, and manufacturing departments address weekly even- 
ing meetings ; appliance manufacturers talk on industrial appliances, 
and the members of the division work up papers for discussion. 


A question-and-answer box is maintained ; trips are taken to differ- 





carbonyl Fe (CO),. It is a gaseous substance at ordinary tempera- 


ent manufacturing stations of the company, to the meter shop, and 
gas works, etc., to the shops of gas engine, illumination fixtures and 
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appliance manufactures. The men at times take apart and reassem- 
ble gas engines, appliances and illumination fixtures in the appliance 
demonstrating room, which is a part of the division’s equipment. 

Comparative studies of gas and electric lighting are made by the 
use of the dark room and blackboard diagrams. Power-and fuels of 
all kinds are studied. Technical magazines and trade journals are 
subscribed for, and pertinent articles in them discussed, and talks are 
given on industrial and illuminating appliances and gas engines. 

This is done not only in order to instill into the organization the 
spirit of pulling together, one man with another; but, also, the edu- 
cational policy has proved productive of good work in bringing the 
gas company nearer the consumers through its employees. And, in 
addition, the office force is taught to help the salesmen to become 
more efficient, thereby helping the development and efficiency of the 
whole organization. 

These are the means employed to effect two ends; one, that the 
representative will have a justified confidence in himself and the 


company ; the other, that iu everyday work he will inculcate a like | 


con fidence into the minds of thos» cousumers with whom he does 
business. 


Factory Appliance S cles. —It is the duty of the sales representa- 
lives of this division to know how to advise, assist and direct the con- 
sumer in the sale and purchase of industrial appliances and their 
uses. He must know more. He must know company practices in 
order to be able to convince every consumer with whom he comes in 
contact that the company is sincere in its desire to serve them. 


Industrial division sales representatives must be able to hold old 
as well as to get new business, as shop costs of getting results are be- 
ing continually checked and methods investigated to cheapen the 
cost of production. The industrial representative not only should take 
orders, but he must learn if every gas condition with that factory is 
satisfactory. This is considered to be a demand_of importance, for if 
there is a complaint on company service, the representative must see 
that the complaint is adjusted and the consumer satisfied. 


_ It is the duty of each sales representative to have every appliance 
in good condition put into use, or sold to another consumer for use. 
There is more to be gained for the company in having this done than 
if a new appliance had been sold. We have divided Philadelphia 
into 7 selling districts. Each industrial sales representative has en 
tire charge of the factories in his district. Periodical visits are made 
to all factories, and the industrial sales representative is held re- 
sponsible for a satisfactory increase in consumption of these factories. 
This is believed to be the true way in determining the value of the 
work of the industrial salesman. 


A history card is kept of each factory in the several selling dis- 
tricts. On this card are recorded the sales made, the future prospects 
for sales, and a record of every appliance using gas, and those appli- 
ances using other fuels, for which, it is believed, there is a possibility 
that gas can be substituted. 


At the time of the sale of an appliance the salesman takes the order 
for its connection, if any is needed, uses the company’s book of pipe 
specifications and lays out the work. He then gives the consumer a 
labor and material estimate for the connection. If that is accepted a 
sketch is made and sent to the shop, from which sketch the fitter does 
the work. When the work is completed the cost of doing the work 
is returned and compared with the original estimate. This method 
of tue industrial sales representative, giving labor and material esti- 
mate for the doing of work, is an effective way of selling, as to have 
to call for help to make a labor and material estimate, to cluse the 
sale, will cause delay and the opportunity for business may be lost. 
This method of handling orders will also show to the consumer that 
the salesm in has the ability to execute this kind of work. The mak- 
ing of estimates is also followed when selling gas engine erections and 
illuminating appliances. 


Working under this sales policy during 1911 the increase of con- 
sumption in 3,200 of 6,000 factories was 44,410,340 cubic feet over that 
of the preceding year, ora gain of 125 per cent. These figures are 
actual, having been taken from the company’s ledgers. 


Factory Appliance Inspections and Repairs.—It is the belief that 
substantial progress cannot be made in the development of the in- 
dustrial business unless means are provided to hold ‘‘ Consumers of 
record ;’’ that is, old consumers. Consequently it follows that a 
factory appliance repair and inspection force is a necessary adjunct 
to any industrial appliance division. Having that belief, and to that 
end, a history curd is kept giving the condition, the use and hours of 
burning of every industrial appliance in the city. Using these cards 
periodical appliance inspections are made in every factory to make 
adjustments, if necessary, and advise as to the correct uses of indus- 
trial appliances. 


All new factory appliances installed, and all existing gas consum- 
ing appliances as well, are inspected for satisfaction and condition 
and, where possible, factory appliance inspectors will teach the 
workman, in the factory in which the repairs are needed, how to 
make minor adjustments. 


This policy of teaching is educational. It demonstrates the sim- 
plicity of the repair, which, having been done under direction, is 
thereafter as easily done without it. Moreover this practice is help- 
ful in gaining the confidence of the consumer, from the fact that the 
gas company will devote time for teaching. Inspectors carry tools 


for the making of repairs. Orders are taken by them for appliance 
repair parts at cost. 


Another value is to be had from men engaged in this class of work. 





During their work they find very many prospects for business which 
they turn into the office, to the advantage of the district industrial 
salesman. Many of these prospects have resulted in new business. 
Another duty of importance of the factory appliance repair and in- 
spection force is their qualification to investigate disputed consump- 
tion. Ih cases of this character it is usually proved that the con- 
sumer is burning gas uneconomically, whic h results in a complaint 
of consumption above normal. This condition is remedied by cor- 
rected adjustment of the appliances in use, and is not the fault, as is 
generally believed, of a meter registering impropérly. 


Gas Engine S les. —Iu 1911, 188,855,400 cubic feet of gas were sold 
in Philadelphia through gas engines. Each prospect is developed by 
one or more of the division members, to the point where a purchase 
is certain, at which time one or more gas engine manufacturers are 
made aware of the fact and the opportunity is offered them to obtain 
the order. 


The cost of developing prospects up to the time of purchase, the 
cost of maintaining a gas engine repair force, the cost of a gas en- 
gine running in a show window and the cost of gas engine advertis- 
ing are the expenses incurred to develop the gas engine business, 
which is considered by the company to bea profitable one. In 1911 
there were sold 221 engines representing 1,722-horse power, with an 
average of 18,100 cubic feet of gas per horse power per year. 


Gas Engine Inspections and Repairs.—Under the subheading 
‘*Factory Appliance Inspections und Repairs,’’ it has already been 
stated that such a force is necessary to protect existing business. 
Here, again, is a like belief that the gas engine business can only be 
fostered by having a gas engine inspection and repair force. It is 
the work of this body of men to inspect for reliable and economic 
running, but they also make minor repairs upon demand to every 
gas engine in the city. These mechanics sell repair parts for the en- 
gines at cost, labor being furnished free. They also accept responsi- 
bility for the satisfactory erection of gas engines, whether erected 
by the company, the individual, or the dealer. A history is on file 
of every gas engine in this city. On this card is written the condi- 
tion of the engine, the repairs made, and the labor cost. That this 
free mechanical service is one of worth to the compa ny is evidenced 
by the increase of business in the number of engines sold, and from 
the fact that the consumption per horse power year has increased 
from 15,100 (1909) to 23,700 in 1912. 


An additional duty, and one of importance to the gas engine in- 
spector, is the examination of every disputed high bill where a gas 
engine isin use. A high bill complaint is analyzed, not by first con- 
sidering the meter and in having it removed for test, but by examin- 
ing the engine to see if it has worn parts that may cause it to use an 
excess quantity of gas. In the majority of cases this is found to be 
so, and, the repair having been made, the same meter will register 
as accurately the normal consumption as before. This convinces the 
consumer that the fault lies in the engine and not in the meter. 


Illuminating Appliance Sales.—Every industrial representative is 
capable of selling illumination. It has been proven that a large con- 
sumption, and very many sales in all classes of industrial establish- 
ments, are obtained from this part of the industrial business. Each 
salesman makes his own estimate of labor aud material required to do 
the work. As has been before explained, under the different sub- 
headings of this paper, the practice followed at the time of making 
sales is to prepare a sketch for the cousumer, showing just how the 
pipes will be run and where the lamps will hang. ‘This feature of 
sketching on paper, in order that the consumer cau easily follow the 
explanations, is more fully developed in making illumination sales 
than in the other two brauches of the industrial business. 


The sketch method permits of an adjustment of ideas between 
buyer and seller at the time of the sale, su that when the work is 
completed there can be no dissatisfaction in the results obtained. It 
is here again repeated that the sketch method of making sales is one 
of great worth. To show that factory illumination can be obtained 
by an industrial division, educated and developed as described, there 
were sold in the year (1911) 1,141 ares and 10,196 Reflex lights in fac- 
tories, This is represented by 1,421 different sales taken in 124 differ- 
ent trades. . 

The Maintenance of Illuminating Appliances.—When orders are 
taken for illumination it is the endeavor to secure from the consumer 
a signed contract for the burner maintenance of the lights purchased. 
It is considered of importance that these contracts be obtained. Peri- 
odical visits are made to each aud every factory, at which time the 
lights are cleaned ; glassware and mantles are replaced at a stipulated 
price made by the company. This work is done by the maintenance 
division of the new business department. 

New Factory Buildings.—It is the duty of a member of the division 
to get a service and one or more risers in every new factory building 
erected in the city. This is done through the architects and owners 
of the buildings; the member laying out the required work for them. 
His work having been finished, and the building completed, ready for 
its new tenants, it is turned over to the salesman in that district, who 
in turn visits the new tenants to learn of their needs. This practice 
of following the erection of new factory buildings has been prod uct- 
ive of business which without it would have been lost. 

It is also the duty of this particular department employee to fullow 
every vacant property. Many prospects originate by the employee 
learning of a new tenant who is about to move in, and have resulted 
in many sales. 

Advertising.—It has been found that. advertising is a great aid in 
promoting industrial sales. Advertising, telling what gas will do, 
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is, as far as possible, told in every manufacturing industry. This is 
done by the post card and pampblet method of write up. These 
pamphlets and post cards are written to show actual installations, 
cost of operation, the saving effected over the method displaced and 
a testimonial letter of the purchaser. Fifteen thousand or so of these 
are mailed monthly to the officers, the superintendent, the foreman 
and engineer of industrial establishments. The policy is, where pos- 
sible, to send industrial advertising to every person who directly or 
indirectly will aid the industrial gas business. 


A monthly publicity organ, entitled ‘‘A Thousand Uses for Gas,”’ 
is prepared and mailed to acquaint the manyfacturing public of the 
many uses of industrial gas. This mailing list is compiled with great 
care, and all members of the division are engaged in its perfection, 
for, in order to get results, it is known to be of importance to have 
advertising received by the right person. One or more show windows 
are used to display appliances ; say, a boiler making steam, a run- 
ning gas engine, and few or many blast or atmospheric burners doing 
some work. 

Results Obtained.—In May, 1911, issue of ‘‘ New Business,” an 
article written by a member of this industrial division told how to 
get gas industrial business, instancing the replacing of a coke fur- 
nace used for the hardening and annealing of metal. The price of 
coke was $5.50 per ton, the price of gas was $1 per 1,000. The prob- 
lem was to show that gas was the cheaper method, which was done 
as follows: To the price of coke were added the costs of the increased 
rate of insurance, the value of the work spoiled, the value of the time 
lost in making fires, the removal of ashes, the general inconvenience 
to the workmen from a dirty room and the fact that the oven had to 
be prepared a half day before being used. These and like items of 
cost proved that the few dollars’ difference between the coke and its 
oven troubles and the gas costs plus gas conveniences and its greater 
output was, in this case, money well invested and resulted in a 
sale. This actual instance is given to show one of the many ways 
to get appliance business when competing with the cheaper fueis. 
Here the cost of coke was not compared with the cost of gas. The 
last cost of each was compared ; that is, the cost of each method per 
pound of finished output was the true comparison, which is the cor- 
rect way. 


The following are a few of the many instances where satisfactory 
results have been obtained by following the method outlined above. 
The gas company interested a manufacturer of roller bearings in a 
furnace for hardening bearings. One heating machine for that pur- 

was sold. At the present time, they are using nine similar heat- 
ing machines, and, in addition, they have added forges, brazing 
torches and oven furnaces, in all a total of 41 appliances. The con- 
sumption of this company has grown in 10 years (to in 1911) 5,740,300 
cubic feet. 

Again, a company manufacturing steel car trimmings has 5 Japan- 
ning ovens, 25 soldering iron heaters, and 25 atmospheric burners 
for general heating. Four years ago the first sale made to this com- 

ny was a soldering iron heater. This consumer has been developed 
te use 3,167,400 cubic feet per year. : 

A certain large candy manufacturer is using 16 blast candy stoves 
consuming 1,476,700 cubic feet of gas per year. This piece of busi- 
ness was obtained from a small beginning, by a trial installation, 
converting a coal stove to use gas. It took 2 years to build up this 
business. From the usual small beginning another manufacturer 
has been —. in a like manner, and is now using 26 gas-heated 
candy stoves. The annual consumption is at present 3,247,100 cubic 
feet. Many cases like the following could be related of the develop- 
ment of large consumers. 


A locomotive plant began using gas before the organization of this 
division, therefore. it is not known how small was their beginning ; 
but, under the methods as outlined in this paper, the consumption 
increased from 4,981,000 cubic feet (1910) to 5,478,000 cubic feet in 
1911. In a steel mill, from 8,250,000 cubic feet (1910) to 15,689,000 
cubic feet in 1911. In a factory making finished castings, from 
4,981,000 cubic feet (1910) to 5,478,000 cubic feet in 1911. In a com- 
pany manufacturing storage batteries, from 4,550,500 cubic feet (1910) 
to 6,893,900 cubic feet in 1911. In a manufacturer of electroplates, 
from 6,000 cubic feet in January, 1912, to 85,000 cubic feet in Octo- 
ber, 1912. 

In 1910 the industrial division sold 61,000,000 cubic feet of gas 
through the sale of factory appliances, 37,000,000 cubic feet through 
the sale of gas engines, and 10,000,000 cubic feet through the sale of 
illuminating appliances, making a total for the year of 108,006,000 
cubic feet of gas. 

In the year 1911 there was sold 74,738,785 cubic feet of gas through 
the sale of factory appliances, 28,420,030 evbic feet through the sale 
of gas engines, and 27,263,900 cubic feet through the sale of illumi- 
nating appliances, making a total of 130,422,715 cubic feet of gas. In 
1912, to date, on these same items, the sales are about the same as 
that during a like period in 1911. 

It is believed that the methods of procedure for the getting of in- 
dustrial appliance business, as here outlined and described, are cor- 
rect, not only for the large but for the small situation. If a situation 


will not admit of the employment of more than one man, he can be 
developed into a competent industrial representative, as the term is 
understood, and here explained ; that is, not only can he be developed 
to make sales, but also to inspect and repair appliances, gas engines 
and be his own factory building inspector. 

{Lantern slides illustrating the various uses to which gas was put 
on industrial account were well shown in goodly numbers.—Ebs. | 





Items of Interest 


FROM VARIOUS LOCALITIES. 








Me. W.S. Farrow, of Cambridge, Mass., has been appointed by 
the Middletown (Conn.) Gas Company to assume charge and direc- 
tion of its illuminating engineering and industrial division. 





“* B. B. M.,” writing fourm Malden, Mass., under date of the 6th 
inst., says: ‘‘ We didn’t know that the ordinary Christmas ‘doings’ 
in and around the gas plants would be of any particular interest to 
the JourRNAL folks; but we certainly were wide of the thought-target 
this trip, for we’ve read several accounts of these ‘ doings ’ at other 
places, and read them with interest, too. I know it is late for the 
mention, but, on a venture, I inclose this short mention of what hap- 
pened here just before Christmas: The annual Christmas turkey 
supper and entertainment of the Malden and Melrose Gas Company 
Employees Asseciation was held in Marie Hall, Malden, some 200 
being present. Amongst the guests of the evening was Mr. A. B. 
Tenney, founder of the ‘Tenney Service.’ Supper was served at 7 
o’clock, which was followed by a novel entertainment, comprising 
moving pictures and cartoons and the like, representing different 
men in the service of the Company. The cartoon and caricature 
sketches were drawn by Earl Thayer, of Malden. Mr. C. E. Paige, 
President of the Association, and Mr. Tenney also, delivered short 
addresses. Tripp’s orchestra furnished music for dancing, which 
lasted until midnight, and I’m sure we all enjoyed every minute of 
the ‘occasion.’ The entertainment was in the hands of a very cap- 
able committee, the members thereof being Messrs. A. B. Tenney, E. 
P. Webber, C. Handy and F. D. Gatcomb.” 


Tue New York State Public Service Commission for the District 
has endorsed the application of the Rochester Railway and Light 
Company for the right to distribute gas in the village of Charlotte, 
Monroe county. 








Tse pulmotor practice, in the working itinerary of the Consolidated 
Gas Company, of this city, has yielded great results, and Mr. Colin 
C. Simpson, General Superintendent of mains and services, in con- 
nection, of course, with everyone else concerned in the Company, 
from President Cortelyou to the keeper of Gate No. 3, rejoices over 
the good that the use vf the pulmotor has accomplished. The Com- »* 
pany now has 4 of these devices in use, and the first practical trial of 
it was made November 7, 1912, when a call for the crew with the ap- 
paratus came in from the Flower Hospital, to which institution a 
woman had been carried. She was suffering from gas asphyxiation, 
the inhalation being one of some hours standing. The emergency 
crew, headed by foreman Frederick Wissinger, responded to the call. 
The patient was seemingly not breathing and the pulse could not 
even be detected. Wissinger attempted to show the docters how to 
operate the apparatus, but they were slow to comprehend the actual 
method, whereupon he assumed the task himself. In about 10 min- 
utes the patient was restored to consciousness. John Cusmansick was 
the next emergency man to respond to a call. This happened No- 
vember 13, in reply to a hurry summons from Dr. Oler, who had 
been working over a patient that had been prostrated in an apart- 
ment in a house on West 46th street. In 25 minutes the Docter and 
Cusmansick brought the patient to a breathing condition. On No- 
vember 18th, Dr. Oler and the same crew restored to consciousness a 
sufferer from gas inhalation, who had{been prostrated in an apartment 
in a house on 47th street. This resuscitation required 3-hour of labor. 
Tne next instance was early in December, when Foreman Frank 
Cavanagh responded to a call sent in by Dr. Prichard, of the Presby- 
terian Hospital. This restoration was accomplished in 20 minutes, 
although it was subsequently proved that the sufferer had been ex- 
posed to the gas for several hours. In fact, in cases on record where 
the pulmotor was of no avail, life had long been extinct, the bodies 
being cold when the pulmotor was placed at work. These machines, 
which are located in regularly disposed places over the city, are at 
the call of any physician for aid in resuscitating persons overcome 
by gases, acid or smoke fumes or electric shocks. The four pulmotor 
stations, as at present equipped, are thus located: Hester and Eliza- 
beth streets, West End avenue and 66th street; 410 East 111th street, 
and 474 West 159th street. 





Me. A. F. Kerstina, formerly Superinten dent of the Mobile (Ala.) 
Gas Company, has been appointed toa responsible position in the 
service of the Central Indiana Gas Compan y, with headquarters in 
Muncie. 
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MASTER ELwyy 8S. Gowen, a progressive student in the High School, 
Sanford, Me., was a contestant for a prize offered by the school 
authorities to the student who wrote the best essay on the subject, 
** Benefits of a Gas Plant’ for Sanford; and to Master Gowen was 
awarded the prize. The youngster got together quite a commendable 
argument, judged from a literary standpoint, but his thesis base 
could not have been more faulty, in that it rested on this presenta- 
tion: ‘‘The benefits which would be received from a gas plant are 
many, and should readily appeal to our townspeople. If such a 
plant was installed, competition would immediately develop between 
our present electric light company and the new gascompany. Where 
competition exists better service may be obtained. Each rival com- 
pany works to produce at a lower price a better article than that of 
its neighbor.”” Thus is the youthful mind led into the economic 
error that competition (between corporations, supervised if you will) 
is of ultimate benefit. His tutors have evidently failed to inform 
him that one of the greatest ‘‘ industrial philosophers” of the last 
250 years, if we may so term him, laid down this axiom, ‘‘ Wher- 
ever combination is possible competition is impossible.” There it 
lies all in a nutshell, as long as capital has to be considered. How- 
ever, that this particular youth could be trained properly would 
seem shown in the light of another paragraph, wherein he remarks, 
“Although we have an excellent electrical service in our town there 
are many things which might be accomplished with gas that are im- 
possible with electricity.’’ There you have it, Master Gowen, your 
electric current suppliers should construct and operate a gas plant 
in connection with their electric station ! 





Mr. Frep. J. NAGLE, for the last 3 years employed in the local of- 
fice of the Blackstone Valley Gas and Electric Company, formerly 
the Pawtucket Electric Company, has been appointed Assistant 
Treasurer of the Abington and Rockland (Mass.) Electric Light 
Company, one of the plants operated by the Stone & Webster cor- 
poration. 





Me. J. H. Waaner, of Grand Rapids, Mich., in this particular case 
representing Detroit capitalists, is endeavoring to secure franchises 
from the authorities of St. Louis, Alma and Ithaca, Mich., to supply 
gas to the residents of the named places. The rate specified is $1 per 
1,000. The purpose is to build a plant located centrally for the gen- 
eral supply, a plan which the respective locations of the settlements 
will nicely permit. 





Mr. GeorGE A. Carrrey, formerly with the United Electric Light 
and Water Company, of Stamford, Conn., has accepted an important 
position on the distributing force of the Havana (Cuba) Gas and 
Electric Company. 





Mr, Fevix V. TRAINER, in the employ of the Baltimore (Md.) Con- 
solidated Gas, Electric Light and Power Company since 1872, died, 
at his home in that city, the morning of December 28th. He was 
born in Baltimore in 1846. In 1872 he entered the service of the old 
Baltimore Gas Company, in the employ of which and its successors 
he remained to the end. His immediate survivors are his wife and a 
daughter. 





THe Galena (Ills.) Gas Compan’s properties, which were the pos- 
session of the late Mr. J. B. Howard, have been acquired by the W. 
N. Coler syndicate, of New York City. This Company was organized 
in 1869, by Messrs. Lorain, Hunkins, Phillips and Bell, and after a 
precarious existence, up to 1892, whenit became the property of Mr. 
Howard, through his persistent effort, it became a paying property. 
Its charter is perpetual and exclusive. 





Our salutations to Mr. Barnes, and our felicitation to the Cambridge 
(Mass.) Gas Company, over his election to the Presidency, succeed- 
ing Mr. Daniel G. Tyler, resigned. The latter was recently chosen 
to the Presidency, on the death of Mr. W. A. Bullard. Mr. Vinton 
Mason was elected Treasurer. 





THE City Commissioners, of Bismarck, N. D., are undecided over 
only one thing in respect of granting a franchise for the right to there 
supply gas to one Mr. James Lehr. The latter asks for a period of 
30 years, but the authorities believe this term is too lengthy by 30 
per cent. Why not split the difference? 





Tur Gas Appliance Company of America has been incorporated in 
Camden, N. J., with a capitalization of $300,000. The nominal 
sponsor of the corporation is Mr. H. E. Gilbert, of Camden. 





Tue Lloyd Construction Company, of Detroit, sent out a neat New 
Year’s reminder in the shape of a beautifully printed leaflet, or mail- 


ing price. It bears the caption ‘‘ Our Business Foundation,” and the 
advertising nature of the text is doubly set off by the manner in 
which it is arranged, printed and bound. 











THE new net rate ($1.50 per 1,000) established by order of the pro- 
prietors of the Greenfield (Mass.) Gas Light Company, became effec- 
tive the Ist inst. The concession in the gross amounts to 30 cents per 
1,000. 


THE employees of the Central Hudson (N. Y.) Gas and Electric 
Company have good reason to pleasantly recall Christmas day, 1912, 
for then they were awarded a present, in the shape of a 2 per cent. 
bonus on their yearly salaries. In addition each one received a tur- 
key wherewith to make merry. 


Tae proprietors of the South Delaware Gas Company are asking 
for the right to extend their main system, from Seaford, Del., to 
Wederalsburg, Md. This Company is now supplying 5 district settle- 
ments with gas from its Seaford plant. 











WE are informed of the death of Mr. William H. Still, whose final 
summons came the evening of December 29, 1912, after an illess of 2 
years, in Baldwin’s, Long Island, to which place he had removed 
from his old home, Prospect Place, Brooklyn, N. Y., some months 
ago. He was a member of the office force of the old Brooklyn Gas 
Company, and on the gas merger in that city, was retained on the 
office staff of the succeeding Brooklyn UnionGas Company. He was 
born in Brooklyn, Oct. 11, 1858, and all his business and social life 
was concerned with that city. He was a member of the eld First 
Baptist Church, and was noted for his kindly personality and his re- 
gard for his family and his home. He is survived by his widew and 
one daughter. Two brothers and a sister (Mrs. Ida Wright, Kirks- 
ville, Mo.), who survive, are also representatives of his next-of-kin. 





Mr. L. L. KeLioae, President and Manager of the Sioux City (Ia.) 
Gas and Electric Company, reports that, during 1912, the Company 
expended $70,000 on plant and line betterments, notable in these be- 
ing a 16-inch feeder main from Sixth and Water streets to West 7th, 
and west on the latter to Myrtle street. During the year 54 new 
house connections were made. y 





Tue City Council, of Haverhill, Mass., has vetoed or killed. the 
plan or order of Ald. Wood that the municipality be directed to 
‘* Establish, purchase and maintain a gas plant to be operated on 
municipal account.”’ 





THE proprietors of the St. Paul (Minn.) Gas Light Company, through 
General Manager, Major Paul Doty, have offered to amend the sell- 
ing rates, in accordance with the following schedule, the concession 
to take effect from the ist inst. : 


Monthly Use, Per 1,000, Net. 
Up to 10,000 cubic feet................. 95 cents. 
Next 40,000 ‘* PR Gcedbiscens kaos lies 
Next 100,000 ‘ be wate avaetad ate eo-:* 
Over 150,000 ‘‘ Os «6 dines ae ie Doe a 


One year from the above specified initial time the Company would 
put the selling rate on monthl y quantities less than 10,000 cubic feet, 
at 90 cents per 1,000. 





Tue J. G. White Engineering Corporation announces the following 
as the result of the election for officers in that corporation at a meet- 
ing held the 7th inst.: Directors, H. Bronner, Jas. Brown, F. Q. 
Brown, Douglas Campbell, G. C. Clark, Bayard Dominick, Jr., A. G. 
Hodenpyl, T. W. Lamont, M. McMillin, J. H. Pardee, E. N. Potter, 
F. H. Reed, Chas. H. Sabin, F. Strauss, M. Taylor, G. H. Walbridge, 
E. N. Chilson and C. E. Bailey ; Chairman Finance Committee, J. G. 
White; President, Gano Dunn; Vice-Presidents, E. G. Williams, A. 
8. Crane and H. A. Lardner; Secretary, H. 8. Collette; Treasurer, 
R. B. Marchant. The reports for the year show the tremendous 
amount and value of the work undertaken and underway by this 
well-managed corporation. Contracts are in hand the estimated cost 
of which is quite up to $28,000,000, and the reports on appraisals of 
property considered values aggregated well over $400,000,000. These 
reports had to do with properties located or operating in 30 separate 
States and Canada. An exceptionally noteworthy construction had 
to do with the designing and constructing of a 12-inch pipe line, to 
carry gas 124 miles, and operating at 450 pounds pressure, by far the 
greatest line placed in the world. Another item had to do witha 
scheme for the drainage of 118,000 acres of marsh land in Florida; 
and still another concerned the construction and equipment of 2 high- 
speed, inter-urban electric railways, one of which is 84 miles in 
length, and involved in its construction were many hard problems in 
tunnel and canyon engineering difficulties. 





Mr. A. S. B. Litrte, General Manager of the Consolidated Gas 
Purification and Chemical Company, of Nashville, Tenn., writing 
under date of the 3d inst., says: ‘* I don’t remember ever having read 
any reference tg the Gas Company, of Honolulu, in the Journat, of 
which corporation Mr. H. L. Strange is the competent Manager. 
* * * Whenever I hear from him he has always something in- 
teresting to communicate. His last letter gives a wonderful report 
on results obtained from oxide, working with our system of reversing 
the order of the boxes every day. His last record is to run 4 boxes 5 
months without opening them. He doesn’t handle gas with, say, 100 
grains of H.S per 100 cubic feet, for the oil they have to use carries 
an average of 600 grains of H,S at inlet of purifiers. By-the-way, 
Mr. Strange was the first gas man who asked for copies of our oxide 
record holders. * * *.” 
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The Market for Gas Securities. Mutual Gas Co..............-. 8,600,000 100 182 187 | EssexandHudsonGasCo.... 6,500,000 — 188 136 
New Amsterdam Gas Co.— Fort Wayne......-.ceeeeees-- 2,000,000 - - - 
a ‘ a ; : 
§ The market,for Consolidated gas sharpened rn ene SEN, PN wre, Sa = BF 
bi k d b ° d d New York & Richmond Gas Grand Rapids Gas Light Co., 
up this week, and more business was recorded | Oo, (Staten Isiand).,...:.. 1,500,000 100 9 50 | ist Mta.5' .ssceccse-cseoe 1,860,000 1,000 100 101 
in respect of it than shown heretofore on the| ist mtg Gold Bds.5p.ct... 1,590,000 — 98% 10016| Hartford .................. 750,000 25 190 200 
Exchange sheets for several weeks. The| New York and Bast River— ines. Qeunte hentin. ot 
business, too, was all done at net advances} ist 5’s,due1944,J.&J...... 8,500,000 1,000 103 105 eer. SeUBOP aioacaconcoravac Ana. ~ 10-200 
foreachday. Theannual meeting will short-| Gon. 5’s,due1945,J.&J.. 1,500,000 — % 10 ” Bonds, 5’s...... 10,500,000 — 101 106 
ly be held ; and investors are awaiting with | Northern Union— | Indianapolis ........ssce-sees 2,000,000 — 38 45 
much interest what the Company’s bookkeep-| 1st 6's, due 1927, J. & J.. 1,250,000 1,000 993 101 | “ Bonds, 5’s....... 2,650,000 — 104% 106 
ing will show. The writer is inclined to the | Standard...............+++--- 6,000,000 100 6» 70 | Jackson Gas Co.........0... 250,000 50 82 pl 
view that even the ingenuity of that prince| Preferred...........-.:...0. 5,000,000 100 9) 100 | lst Mtg. 5’s..... 290,000 1,000 91 
of accountants (Mr. Carter) will be somewhat| \st Mtg.5’s,due 1980,M.&N. 1,500,000 1,000 103 105 | Kansas City Gas Light Co., 
taxed to properly ‘‘fade”’ the surplus. It | The Brooklyn Union.....,. 15,000,000 1,000 14) 144 | of Missouri.........+...+0. 5,000,000 100 — 86 
does pile up; yes, it does. ist Con.b’s,due 1948,M.& N. 15,000,000 — 106% 107 | Bonds, Ist /'s...... ....+. 8,822,000 1,000 98% 99 
Brooklyn Union is also somewhat better in | YOMKCTS..--ceesseeesseeeeees 290,650 09 180 — | Laclede Gas Co., St. Louis. 10,000,000 100 103% 105% 
tone; but it is away under a fair mark for it| ‘t-of-Town Compantes. Preferred...........-...+. 2,500,006 100 99 102 
intrinsically. The quotation for it to-day | Bay State............0..006- 50,0000 50 % 5 | Bonds..... sseseseesesees 10,000,000 1,000 102%§ 108 
(Friday) is 140 to144 The other shares on “Income Bonds..,,. 2,000,000 1,000 — 75 | Lafayette Gas Co.,Ind...... 1,000,000 100 — 60 
the general list, to putit briefly, are ‘‘ holding | 8imghampton Gas Works.... 450,000 100 — — BOGS... cesesecseeeecees 1,000,000 1,000 60 65 
their own.” The Union Railway, Gas and “ Ist Mtg. 6’s......... 509,000 1,000 97 100 | Lovisville..,.....csesseeseeees 2,570,000 50 120 180 
Electric Company (Cincinnati), has declared | Boston United Gas Co.— CoE CER SSS. 
an initial dividend of 1 per cent. on its com- os Series &. F. Teast... a oon oe ~ ER ws rita WA,008 1.008 108 
mon, and the Byllesby Company announces Buffalo City Gas Oo... .... 6,600,000 100 y . jeg, Of Boston.......-.-..0++ 25,000,000 100 934 93% 
that & dividend of 1} on its preferred has been ‘ oome 
declared by the Western States Gas and Elec- ROME ER ess -csieree GARNEND LAE 80 Wee wah ae seane Seep oony ood — = 
tric Company, of Delaware. It is payable Capital, Sacramento...,.... 500,000 50 — 85 Montreal Gas Co., Canada.. 2,000,000 100 228 229 
Wednesda adic Bonds (6°s)........00-..5- 160,000 1000 — - Nashville Gas Light Co...... 1,000,000 100 110 — 
y : Chicago Gas Co. Guaranteed Newark, N. J., Con. Gas Co, 6,000,000 — 9 98 
— GOld BONB....es0+ese00+e++ 7,660,000 1,000 104 106% Bonds, 6°8.. «+ .seeeeee0s 6,000,000 — 127 128 
Gas Stocks. Cincinnati Gas and Electric New Haven Gas Co.......... 5,000,000 28 182 190 
CO. .cecccccesscvecsseccesecs 20,000,000 100 87 90 Peoples Gas Lt. & Coke Co., 
Columbus (O.) Gas Co., ist CHICAZO....6-sesceeeseseces- 25,000,000 100 115% 116 
Quetations by George W. Close, Broker and Mortgage Bonds........... 1,600,000 1,000 96 98 lst Mortgage...........++ 20,100,000 1,000 102 102% 
Dealer in Gas Stocks. Columbus (O0.) Gas Lt. & 2d oa sescecesseees 2,000,000 1,000 104 ni 
116 BROADWAY. NEW YORK CITY. Heating Co.........+ss05-- 1,682,750 100 90% 91 Rochester Gas & Electric Co. 2,150,000 50 «88 - 
—<—<—s—___ Preferred ........+-0.++» 8,026,500 100 75% 80 Preferred.....cesseeseeees 2,150,000 50 118 - 
JANUARY 13. Consumers, Toronto,.,.,.... 2,000,000 60 200 204 Consolidated 5’s.......-.. 2,000,000 — 104% 106% 
Consolidated, Baltimore.... 13,460,084 - -=- | Pacific Gas and Electric Co. 15,500,000 — 62% 624% 
: ‘ : Mortgages, 5’s........... 8,400,000 _ — | St. Joseph Gas Co.— 
<# All communications will receive particular! General Mortgage 4%..... 10,661,000 me - lst Mtg. 5°8,......-...++6. 1,000,000 1,000 95 98 
attention. Con. Gas Co., Baltimore St. Paul Gas Light Co....... 2,500,000 100 — - 
Gs The following quotations are based on the par City, 436...cccseccessceee 2,751,000 - _ lst Mortgages, 6’s........ 650,000 1,000 104 10h 
value of $100 per share : Consolidated Gas Co.of N.J. 1,000,000 100 15 _ _ Extension, €’s............ 600,000 1,000 112% 115 
: : Con, Mtg. 5’s..........00. 976,000 1,000 94 96 General Mortgage, 5’s... 3,447,000 1,000 %4 96 
N. ¥. City Companies. Capital. Par. Bid. Asked RRS. citeievtoonconcess 75,000 - — 100 | Syracuse Gas Co., N.Y ..... 1,975,000 100 50 56 
Consolidated Gas Co.........$78,177,000 100 ld 142% | Detroit City Gas Co......... 6,580,000 -_- = 50 Re en +. 2,047,000 1,000 101 108 
Centrai Union Gas Co. — Detroit Gas Co.,5’s.......... 881,000 1,000 75 30 | Washington (D. C.) Gas Co. 1,600,000 200 4274 430 
Ist 5's, due 1972, J. &J....., 8.000000 1,000 108 108 “Prior Lien 5’s........ 5,619,000 1,000 97 100% lst Mortgage, 6’s......... 600,00 — — ~ 
Equitable Gas Light Co.— Equitable Gas & Fuel Co., Western GasCo., Milwaukee 4,000,000 — — - 
Con. 5’s, due 1982, M. & 8... 1,000,000 1,000 105 106 Chicago, Bonds............ 2,000,000 1,000 — 101 Wilmington (Del.) Gas Co... 600,000 oOo — - 
MEETING TIMES OF THE VARIOUS GAS ASSOCIATIONS. 
American Gas Institute.—Annual meeting, October 15-)7, 1913. Officers: President, | Missouri Electric Light, Gas, Water Works and Street Railway Association.— Annual 


W. R, Addicks, New York City. Secretary, Geo. G. Ramsdell, 29 West 89th st., N. Y. 
City. 





Canadian Gas Association.—Annual meeting Sept. 1913. Officers: President, Arthur | National Commercial Gas Association. —Annual meeting 


Hewitt, Toronto, Ont.; Secretary and Treasurer, John Keillor, Hamilton, Ont. 





Empire State Gas and Electric Association._Annual meeting, New York City, Oct. 8, | 
1913. Officers: President, C.G. M. Thomas, Long Island City, N, Y.; Secretary, C. H 
B. Chapin, 2 W. 39th street. New York City. 


Gas Meeters. —Monthly Meetings ; - Chairman, Will W. Barnes; Commissioners, W. H, | 4 


Pettes, I. W. Peffiy : Secretary, H. Thurston Owens, 42 Pine street, New York City. 
[!} Philadelphia Section; Chairman, L. R. Dutton; Commissioners, 8. Grady, H. P. 


Vains: Secretary, H. F. Patterson, Jr., 831 Chestnut street. Cleveland Section, Sec- 


retary, A, B. Holtz, East Ohio Gas Co. 


Guild of Gas Managers of New Engiand.—Annuai meet meeting, March, 1913. Young's Hotel, 
Boston; monthly meeting, second Saturday. Officers: President, Walter G. Africa, | 
Manchester, N. H.; Secretary, H. K. Morrison, Brockton, Mass, 


Niinois Gas Association.—Annual meeting, March 19th and 20th, 1913. Chicago. | 
Ills. Officers: President, H. O, Channon, Quincy, Ills.; Secretary-Treasurer, Horece H, 
Clark, 115 No, Oak Park avenue, Oak Park, Ilis, 


luuminating Engineering Society.— Annual meeting, 
Meetings of Sections, monthly. Pres , Preston S 
Israel, 29 W. 39th street, New York City. Sections : New York, Secretary, C. L. | 
Law, 124 West 42d street. New England, Secretary, H. C. Jones, 10 High street, 








September, 1913. | 


Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Secretary, L. B. Eichengreen, Broad and Arch streets. | 
Chicago, Secretary,J B, Jackson, 28 North Market street, Pittsburgh, Secretary, J. | 


C. Mundo, Oliver Building. 


Indiana Gas Association.—Annual meeting, March 12 and 13, 1918. Indianapolis, Off- | 
Wm. Wallace, La- | 


cers: President, Howard L. Olds, Indianapolis; Vice-President, 
fayette ; Secretary-Treasurer, Phiimer Eves, Indianapolis. 





Iowa District Gas Association. —annual meeting, May 22, 23, 24, 1913; Burlington, Ia. 


Officers: President, C,W. Fair, Atlantic, Ia,: Secretary,G. 1. Vincent, Des Moines, Ia. | 





Kansas Gas, Water and Electric Light Association.—Annual meeting, October 


1913. Officers: President, L. O. Ripley, Emporia, Kas.; Secretary and 
‘rreasurer, W. H. Fellows, Leavenworth, Kas, 


Michigan Gas Association-——Annua!l meeting, September——19}3 ; 











S. Millar; General Secretary, J. D. | 


meeting, April, 1918; Mexico, Mo. Officers: President, P. A. Bertrand, Joplin, Mo.; 
Secretary and Treasurer, P. W. Markham, Brookfield, Mo, 





1933. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Officers: President, C. W. Hare, Philadelphia Pa.; Secretary, Louis 
Stotz, 39 West 38th street, New York City. 


Natural Gas Association. —Anoual meeting, Cleveland, O., May 20 22, 1913; Officers: 
| President, M. B. Daly, Cleveland, 0; Secretary, T. C. C. Jones, Delaware, O. 
Yew England Gas Avsociation. —Annual meeting, February, 19th and 20th. 1918 


Boston, Officers: President, D. D Barnum, Worcester, Mass.; 

W . Gifford, East Boston, Mass. 

New Jersey State Gas Assoctation.—A nnual Meeting April —, 1913, —— N. J.— 
President, William H. Pettes, Newark, N. J.; Secretary-Treasurer, Arthur H. Osborn 

Belmar, N. J. 

| Ohio Gas Association. — Annual meeting, February ————, 1913, Columbus, 0.; Presi- 
dent, John M. Garard, Columbus, O.; Secretary, L. B. Denning, Columbus, O. 


Oklahoma Gas, Electric and Railway Association,—Annual meeting, Oklahoma City 
May, 1913. President, F. W. Caldwell, Shawnee, Okla.; Secretary, H. V. Bozell, 
Norman, Okla. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association.—Annual meeting, San Jose, Cal., September 16, 17, 18, 


1913. Officers: President, Henry E. Adams, Stock ton, Cal.; Secretary-Treasurer, Henry 
Bostwick, 445 Sutter street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Secretary-Treasurer, N. 














| 
| 
| 





| Pennsylvania Gas Association.—Annual meeting, York, Pa., Aprii 11, 1913; Officers, 
President, H. H. Ganser, Norristown, Pa.; Secretary-Treasurer, W. O. Lamson, 


Jr., West Chester, Pa. 
| Society of Gas Lighting.— 





Annual meeting Dec.,1!, 1913; monthly meetings, second 


Thursday. Place, New York City. Officers: President, Fred. 8. Benson; Secretary, 
George G. Ramsdell, 20 West 30th street, New York city 
Southern Gas Association.—Annual meeting, Charlotte, N. C, April 18-20, 1913, 


Officers: President, C. E. 
Brewer, Atlanta, Ga. 


Southwestern Electrical and Gas Association.— Annual meeting. May 2), 22, 


White, Montgomery, Alua,; Secretary-Treasurer, E. D, 





23 and 24, 
«1913, Galveston, Tex. Officers: President, F. M. Lege, Jr., Galveston, Tex.; sec- 
retary H. 8. Cooper,"405 Slaughter Bldg.. Dallas, Tex, 








Officers: President, W. 8. Blauvelt, Detroit, Mic ; Secretary-Treasurer, Glenn R. 
Cnanroeriain, Grand Rapids, Mich. , 


Officers: President, I. F. Wortendyke, Janesville, Wis.; Secretary-Treagurer, Henry 


| wi sin Gas Association.—Annual meeting, May 14 and 15, 1918, Milwaukee, Wis. 
| Harmon, Milwaukee, Wis. 











